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OF THE 


CONTENTS OF THIS BOOK. 


Introductory. 

Light on the Path—Man’s intuitive yearning for 
light disclosing the path to the final goal; the 
Path is Rita, meaning all that is right, true and 
safe ; the path is dark and difficult, but it leads 
to that which is luminous and beneficent 


The Object. 

The Treatise instructs disciples how to travel on 
the path;—instruction based on Eastern wisdom ; 
—but the seed of various eee systems is 
everywhere the same 


The Rules of Discipline. 


Section I. 

Only the pure, earnest, devoted and faithful disciple 
is fit to receive the instruction—-no blind faith 
exacted—the science not opposed to religion— 
what is wanted is a “universal religious philo- 
sophy” 

Exhortations for prone ing the dese to aorach 
his Master ; by checking the evil propensities 
of his various organs of sense, and securing 
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steadiness and purity of the mind on 5 
The disciple should avoid the following :— 
Rule 1 & 4-(a)—Ambition; but inactivity is not 
recommended. What is wanted 
is passionless activity. 8— 10 
2 —Desire of life to be given up; but 
desire of death is equally de- 
precated. What is wanted is 
unconcerned life ` ww. 10— 13 
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3 —Desire of comfort to be abstain- 
ed from ; contentment is the 
root of happiness. What is 
wanted is uncoveted comfort ... 

4-(6)—To act up to said rules, one should 
seek in the heart the source of 
evil, and expunge it at any pain, 
and live in the Eternal 

3 & 8-(a)—Sense of separateness to be 

avoided. Less fortunate neigh- 

bour should not be shunned. 

Universal brotherhood and ac- 

tive benevolence inculcated ... 

6, 7 & 8-(b)—Desire of sensation and hunger 

for growth in worldly things to 

be avoided soe 

The abstention from the foregoing vices to be ef- 

ficacious must be purely spontaneous ; arising 

from a self impulse from within ; a real prefer- 

ence for something higher; and not the result 

of the dread of public opinion or.of the law; or 
of any such external pressure 

The disciple shall entertain the following desires.. 

9.—Desire what is within him. This is the 

Infinite abiding in his heart n 

1o. —Desire what is without him ; for the In- 

fnite is within as well as without, and 


everywhere Bere 08 

11, 12 _ Desire the unattainable : for if what is to 

be desired is attainable it must be Finite. 

He should strive to enter into the influ- 

ence of what is unattainable, which is 

Truth, Glory and Light 

3.—Desire power—2.e., the eternal, divine 

power— and not the mundane power... 

—Desire peace—the sacred peace which 

cannot be disturbed by anything 

15, 16.- -Desire possession—which is the outcome 

ig? x of Rules 13 and 14, which can be ac- 
quired by means of Yoga 
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17=—20.—When Rules 1 to 16 are mastered, the 
disciple s! ould seek out the way—by 
retreating within himself, and advanc- 
ing without in the universe. For though 
the goal is but one, the paths leading 
to it are more than one. To each tem- 
perament there is one road. The way 
is found by devotion, religious contem- 
plation, ardent progress, self-sacrificing 
labour, and so on. Vices become 
steps in the ladder of progress. The 
whole nature must be used. The star 
which is burning within him must be 
discovered and respected 
21.—Then the disciple finds the beginning of 
the way. He should look for the flow- 
er of wisdom to bloom; it will grow ; 
a mysterious event will occur; a voice 
in the silence (peace) will be heard, but 
it may end for a time 
Peace—Defined ... 


SECTION Il. 
Additional Rules. 


Out of silence (peace) gained by the observance 
of the rules in Section I, a resonant voice shall 
arise. Its warning note to be attended to and 
respected. Then a struggle begins between 
higher and lower passions 

Rules 1— 4.—In this battle, the disciple should 

stand aside, and make the real 

warrior, @¢., his soul, fight 
against the passions goð 

s— 8.—If he succeeds, he will hear a song 

of life and learn a lesson of har- 
mony 500 00 
9—13.—He should look into his own heart, 
and the hearts of others; and 
allow his life to be illuminated.. 
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14—17.—Now the path is found by the dis- 
ciple. Let him travel onwards, 
making enquiries of the earth 
and other elements ; the holy 
one; and his own heart 
18.—He should not betray the trust 
19—-21.—Hereafter no guide can exist for 
him. He should hold fast to the 
real; listen to the voice with- 
in; and look for the Infinite 


Section IIJ].—KarmMa. 


Introductory. 


Man’s success on Path depends on himself, accord- 
ing as his conduct is good or bad. The soul is 
pure in itself ; being endowed with free will and 
choice of actions, it is capable of doing good or 
bad actions, during the time it is encased in 
the body. Man is of two-fold nature—matter 
and soul—perishable and imperishable ; and all- 
pervading universal soul. He is endowed with 
fivefold Kos'ams (vestures). He has three bodies 
—gross, subtle and causal. What is known as 
death, occurs in respect of gross body. Then 
the soul issues forth in the subtle body, carry- 
ing away with it the result of tendencies con- 
tracted, and the influence of actions performed 
during its embodiment. These tendencies and 
influences form the cause of the soul’s entering 
the gross body again and again, to enjoy or 
suffer, until it gets freed from the trammels of 
all the bodies. This is the law of cause and 
effect, and retributive justice—which is KARMA.. 


Clause 1. 


Man’s existence is spread over time and space— 
both of which are Infinite—being forms of the 
Universal Soul--so that man’s Karma is also 
infinite 308 ir 
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It is infinite, when we, consider humanity genc- 
rally. In each individual case, it has had a be- 
ginning and will terminate after the result of 
past actions is exhausted by enjoyment or suf- 
fering 

Clause 3. 

The sum total of Karma is made up of threads, 
ie., particles which are active and electric. 
Whenever man exerts his will, by which alone 
his actions are determined, he throws off parti- 
cles of matter—which are the result of the ani- 
mal fire in the body being fanned by the air 
within. The particles are very minute ;—they 
have forms and colors—yellow the original color ; 
blue and red second originals—white and black 
are compounds. These particles have smell 
and emit sound. They are called by the gene- 
ral name of Tejas-aura—are capable of ob- 
servation ;—man is endowed with inner faculty 
for this purpose. The aura is also dynamic and 
electrical, flowing out of man’s body and per- 
vading the ethereal space (ether). “The existence 
of ether, as a distinct element, demonstrated. 
The aura makes an impression of the records 
of human action on the space in nature;—it acts 
upon the other persons or things with which it 
comes into contact; and in some cases reacts 
upon the very same person that evolved it’ ... 

Aura is thrown out, not by human beings alone, 
but by all other objects: stones, plants and 
planets and all; and men are affected by this ... 

The aura thrown out consciously is more effective 
than the unconscious flow ; effects of evil eye, 
touch or tongue explained. Bathing in water 
cleanses one of aura received from other bodies 
to some extent. The so-called superstitious 
customs and different causes of pain explained.. 
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Clause 4. Pages. 
As Karma has had its origin with the body it will 
terminate when the bodily existence is finally 
severed. Philosophy of Karma summarised .., 132-135 
Clauses 5, 6 & 7. 
Warning given to disciples for their behaving well 
so as not to generate bad Karma et 136 


Epilogue. 


The foregoing rules compared with the teachings of 

the “ Idyll of the White Lotus” re 141 
The disciple is assured that by travelling on the 

path thus illumined, and exhausting the influ- 

ence of Karma, he beholds his Individual Soul 

and through it the Supreme... AR 142 
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ANNOTATOR’S PREFACE. 

Tue Treatise entitled ‘‘ Light on the Path,” and which 
is the subject of the following annotations, was not written, 
as one would suppose, by an Aryan Pandit, but by an English 
Lady, a member of the London Lodge of the Theosophical 
Society, who had never made a study of the S’ästras, nor 
acquired a knowledge of Sanskrit. These facts are mentioned, 
not for the purpose of giving an adventitious importance to 
the work, but merely as an interesting proof that the loftiest 
moral teachings of our Rishis are sometimes flashed through 
the minds of people of other races than our own. Hence it 
behoves us to esteem the utterances of a teacher for their 
intrinsic merits, irrespective of their apparent, or alleged 
source. ‘‘One may receive a lesson of the highest virtue,” 
says the great Hindu Law-giver—Manu, ‘even from a 
Chandäla. Even from poison may nectar be taken ; even from 
a child, gentleness of speech ; even from a foe, prudent con- 
duct ; and even from an impure mine, gold” (Manu II. 238-9). 


Further, it will be perceived that the Rules therein pro- 
pounded are in perfect accordance with the religious doctrine 
and philosophy of the Aryans, not only in substance, but 
also in many instances in the very phraseology employed in 
their composition. For the purpose of illustrating this re- 
markable coincidence by means of numerous quotations from 
the Aryan sacred books; of explaining to the utmost extent 
of my limited capacity, certain difficult passages in connec- 
tion with the Rules; and of tracing the relation which those 
rules bear to one another, so as to enable the reader to form 
a connected idea of the whole Treatise, as a code of ordi- 
nances for the spiritual benefit of mankind,—I have ventured 
upon the following Annotations. I sincerely trust that the 
same may, to some slight extent, prove -useful to students, 
in helping them to comprehend the Text properly, and facili- 
tating their labours in their progress on the Path of Wisdom. 


These Annotations appeared from time to time in the 
Theosophist in 1885-6; and are now published in book- 
form in order to meet the wishes of many of my Fellow Theo- 
sophists and friends. 


` MADRAS, BESI 
February, 1894. 


LIGHT ON IE 


A Treatise, written for the personal use of those who are 


ignorant of the Eastern Wisdom, and who desire to enter within 
its influence. 

“What is the value of this worldly wealth to us? What 
is its advantage? Tell us, O Jätavedas, for thou knowest, 
what is the best course for us in this secret passage, SO 
that we may follow the direct Path (Padam) unobstructed. 
What is the limit, what are the objects, and what is the 
desirable end, towards which we rush like swift chargers to 
the battle? When for us will the divine dawns, the brides of 
the Immortal Sun, overspread the world with light” (Rig 
Veda IV. v. 12 and 13).* 

Such have been the earnest yearnings of man’s heart since 
the first glimmerings of his nascent thought began to prompt 
him to seek intuitively for that light which would disclose the 
Path leading to his final goal, the Absolute Truth ; and the 
object of the present Treatise is to help the earnest pilgrim in 
the course of his difficult journey, by shedding a light on the 
path, by means of short Rules, which, by reason of their 
epigrammatic brevity, are admirably calculated to imprint 
themselves easily and deeply on his mind, and thus serve as 
a nucleus round which he may gather the result of his own 
researches and experiences. 

‘The Path here spoken of is the Path of Rita which includes 
all that is right, true and safe, as we find {rom the following 
extracts from the Rig Veda: “ May we, Mitra and Varuna, 
traverse all the evils on the path of zu, as we traverse the 
waters in a ship” (Rig veda Will, bsn ga 8 ©) Indra, lead us 
on the path of Rita through all evils“ (Ibid. X. exxxiii. 6). 
Rita also means the universal, unerring Law (lbid. 11. xxviii. 
q and VII. xii. 3). In short, Rita is conceived as the eternal 


ion. 


* The references to. the Rig Veda are for Wilson’s transl 
+“ Lead us beyond all pain andagrief along the path of holy law.” 


— Griffiths. 
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foundation of all that exists; even as Parabrahman itself 
(Taittiriya Upanishad, S’iksha Valli XII. 1. ; Taittiriya Nira- 
yanam XII. 1). 

But this Path is not easy to follow. ‘“ The wise affirm 
this to be a difficult path, a sharp knife-edge, hard to walk 
along. Therefore, arise at once, go to the Wise and learn” 
(Katha Upanishad III. 14). 

Let it not, however, be supposed that a path so diflicult 
and gloomy, must, therefore, be worthless. The Path, though 
certainly hard and dark, is the one that leads to that which is 
extremely luminous and beneficent. An ancient Rishi thus 
addresses the Supreme in the Rig Veda: ‘* Dark is thy path, 
O Bright One; bright is the light before Thee (Rig Veda 
IV. vii. 9). 

Thus encouraged, let the disciple pursue his toilsome 
course in order to enter within the influence of the Eternal 
Light, a light, which, though shining with a brightness nothing 
else can equal, is yet invisible to one whose sight is obscured 
by things unholy. 

« You can never,” says an ancient Rishi to an inquirer, 
‘ easily know the Supreme Universal Soul. Something else 
stands between that and yourself. Enveloped in mist and 
with faltering voice, even the so-called devotees wander dis- 
satisfied” (Rig Veda X. Ixxxii. 7). To remove this mist and 
so become able to reach the luminous goal, the disciple must 
needs have some help and light to guide him in the middle 
passage. And this our Text offers to furnish,—in imitation of 
what Sri Krishna did for Arjuna, in the Bhagavad-gita, where 
he says :——‘¢ I will now summarily make thee acquainted with 
that Path, which the wise call never-failing ; which persons of 
subdued mind and conquered passions enter ; and which 
desirous of knowing, they live the life of purity” (VIII. 1). 

Now, it must be remarked that the instruction which this 
Treatise gives to disciples is professedly based on the prin- 
ciples of the Eastern Wisdom ; and this is because the Sun 
rises in the East, and light must flow from the East to all the 
quarters of the globe ; but it must at the same time be remem- 
bered that, ‘ though each religion (in various nations) has its 
own peculiar growth, the seed from which they all spring is 

everywhere the same. That seed is the perception of the Infi- 
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nite, from which no one can escape, who does not wilfully 
shut his eyes. From the first flutter of human consciousness, 
that perception underlies all other perceptions of our senses, 
all our imaginings, all our concepts, and every argument of 
our reason. ‚It may be buried for a time beneath the frag- 
ments of our finite knowledge ; but it is always there ; and, 
if we dig but deep enough, we shall always find that buried 
seed, as supplying the living sap to the fibres and feeders of 
all true faith” (Prof. Max Müller’s Mibbert Lectures). 


Section 1. 


These rules are written for all disciples : Attend you lo 
them. 

A disciple is one who seeks to receive instruction from a 
spiritual Preceptor with all earnestness, faith, and devotion ; 
and it is considered quite unsafe to impart sacred truths to 
any but such a disciple. * This mystery of Brahman shall be 
explained only to a worthy son or disciple,” says the Chhiin- 
dogya Upanished (III. xi. 5). ‘* The deepest mystery of the 
Vedanta,” adds the S’yetäs’vatara Upanishad, * is to be 
declared to none whose senses are not subdued” (VI. 22). In 
the Institutes of Manu the Sacred Learning is figuratively 
represented to have approached a Teacher and said: “ lam 
thy precious gem. Deliver me not to a scorner” (II. 114). 

In short, ‘‘ the real meanings of the sacred texts reveal 
themselves to the ‘high-minded, who have devotion to the 
Supreme, and also lo the teacher" (S'vetis'vatara Upanishad 
VI. 23). But it is no blind faith that is here exacted. ‘ He 
alone understands the system of duties, religious or civil, who 
can reason by rules of logic ; and this is agreeable to the 
scripture,” says Manu (XII. 106). I know there are persons 
who consider that the bulwarks of their Dharma (Religion), 
would be undermined by the scientific treatment of questions 
relating to religion, and thus look upon philosophical dis- 
coveries with.horror. But I know also, on the other hand, 
that there are other persons who look upon religion as being 
outside the pale of philosophy, and consider that the dis- 
coveries of science are so many weapons of attack against 
religion. 


ay 


Both these classes of people are wrong in my humble 
opinion. ‘True philosophy and Divine Truth are convertible 
terms, and one cannot be repugnant to the other, although 
the former must necessarily be subordinate to the latter. The 
professed object of the religionist is to apprehend the Infinite; 
but the scientist considers this to be impossible. He derives 
all his knowledge from sense and reason; and, as every 
thing that is perceived by the sense and comprehended by the 
reason is necessarily finite, he does not recognise the idea of 
the znfinite. Mr. Herbert Spencer, in his * First Principles” 
(p. 99) says: ““ We are obliged to regard every phenomenon 
as a manifestation of some power by which we are acted on; 
and, though omnipresence is unthinkable, yet as experience 
discloses no bounds to the diffusion of phenomena, we are 
unable to think of any limits to any diffusion of this power, 
while the criticisms of science teach us that this power is 
incomprehensible.” But the true religionist would tell the 
scientist that, although such power is incomprehensible by 
reason, it is cognizable by spiritual illumination within our- 
selves. Our conception of the Infinite is formed indepen- 
dently of sense and reason, and with the aid of an inner 
light, the divine illumination. Thus enlightened, we can 
perceive and apprehend what we cannot perceive and appre- 
hend by means of our sense and reason alone, in the ordinary 
acceptation of those terms. This necessary _ condition for 
the successful search after the internal light, obstructs the 
scientists in their further progress on the path of wisdom ; 
and they must, therefore, make up their minds to remedy this 
great defect, by directing their attention to psychological 
studies, and applying all their researches and discoveries in 
physical matters to things metaphysical. There is not the 
slightest justification for hostility or jealousy between the 
‘scientist and the religionist, since they are both labouring in 
the same direction and with a common purpose, namely, the 
discovery of truth ; and, therefore, the triumph of the one is 
the triumph of the other. It thus behoves them both to act 
with perfect unanimity and harmony, bearing in mind the 
golden sentiments of a great Oriental Sage who states that, 
what is really wanted is a “ Universal religious philosophy, 
—one impregnable to scientific attack, because itself the 


5 
finality of absolute science, and a religion that is indeed wor- 
thy of the name, since it includes the relation of man physical 
to man psychical, and of the two to all that is above and 
below them.” 

One who can conscientiously act upon these principles, — 
keeping the grand ideal of such a ‘ universal religious philo- 
sophy” steadily before him ; and honestly endeavouring to real- 
ize the same in all its integrity, is a fit disciple ; and any sacred 
knowledge imparted to him is seed thrown on a fruitful soil. 

Having thus stated what instruction is proposed to be 
given, and to whom it is intended to be imparted, the text 
proceeds to deliver the following preliminary exhortations for 
the guidance of the disciple : — 


Before the eyes can see, they must be incapable of tears. 
Before the car can hear, it must have lost its sensiliweness. 
Before the voice can speak in the presence of the Masters, it 
must have lost the power to wound. Before the soul can stand 
in the presence of the Masters, its feet must be washed in the 
blood of the heart. 


These Rules relate to the preliminary process which a 
disciple has to undergo. They inculcate the necessity of 
restraint of organs, and purity of heart ; and exact from 
him a firmness and steadiness of mind, which gradually 
develop into that moral character, so essential for his further 
psychical advancement. He, like others, does certainly poss- 
ess organs of sense and action, and has a right to use 
them for every legitimate purpose ; but_it is required that he 
should preserve an undisturbed serenity of mind at all times 
and under all circumstances; without allowing an 


produce either emotion or sensation on his calm Spirit within 3 
as such -emotions and sensations disturb the mind, often 
shackling it and debarring it from higher and purer pursuits. 
Whatever may be the consequences, however serious and 
however awful,- ‘outward objects and events are to be as if 
unfelt and unperceived by the disciple. ‘ He should look on 
objects as if he were blind, hear sounds as if he were ‘deaf, 
and view his body as if it were a log of wood” (Amrita-nada 
Upanished 14 and 15). This restraint and purity in the use 
of one’s organs is very essential, because “to a man conta- 
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minated by sensuality, neither scriptures, nor liberality, nor 
sacrifice, nor strict observances, nor pious austerities, can 
ever procure permanent felicity’ (Manu I. 97). ‘* The or- 
sensualities ; and a wise man 


gans run wild among ravishing 5 
should apply diligent care in restraining them, like a chario- 
leer mi maging restive horses” (Manu Il. 88). 

But it is of no avail that the disciple remains in such a 
frame of mind as is produced by stupefaction, or that he 
allows his mind to rest in an abnormal and dormant condi- 
tion. What is required is that he should exercise @ conscious 
control over his senses, and acquire perfect mastery over his 
mind. He should withdraw them within himself, even as 
ı “ tortoise draws in all its members within itself” (Bhaga- 
vad-gita II. 58). This is what the text requires of a disciple 
in respect of his various organs. 

The rule that the eye must be incapable of tears corres- 
ponds exactly with what Manu has ordained, namely : “ Let 
him at no time drop a tear” (Manu III. 229); and also with 
what S'rî Krishna said to Arjuna, who was standing before 
him with eyes overflowing with a flood of tears: ‘“ Whence, 
Arjuna, cometh unto thee, standing in the field of battle, 
this folly and unmanly weakness ? It is disgraceful, con- 
trary to duty, and is the foundation of dishonour. Yield 
not thus to unmanliness. It becometh not one like thee. 
Abandon this despicable weakness of heart, 
(Bhagavad-gitä II. 1, 2, 3). 

Then, as to the ear losing its sensitiveness, the rule in 
the Text is the same as the verse in the Bhagavad-gita, 
which requires a disciple to sacrifice the ears and other 
organs in the fire of constraint” (IV. 26). And, lastly, as to 
the speech of the disciple being Dane of wounding others, 
I may remind readers of what Manu has said, “All things 
have their sense ascertained by speech; in speech they 


and stand up” 


have 
their basis ; consequently, he who abuses speech, abuses every- 
thing” (IV. 256). 

Thus, the actions of all the organs and faculties ought to 
be sacrificed in the fire of sell-control (Bhagavad-eitä IV. 27) 
and “he alone will be considered as kun 


really triumphant over 
his organs, who, ‚on hearing, 


touching, seeing, tasting, or 
smelling, neither rejoices, nor grieves” (Manu II. 98). 


> 
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These remarks apply to the organs of sense and five 
organs of action (Manu II. 90-91) ; but there is another organ, 
the eleventh, namely, the heart ; which by its nature includes 
both sense and action. If, therefore, the heart is subdued, 
the other organs of sense and action are also subdued (Manu 

I. 92). Hence it is a matter of great importance that the 
mind should be constantly kept under proper control. ‘The 
mind of man is the cause of his bondage and his libera ation. 
Its attachment to o objects of sense is the reason of his bondage, 
and its separation from the object of sense is the means of his 
freedom. He who is capable of discriminating knowledge 
should, therefore, restrain his mind from all objects of sense” 
(Vishnu Purina VI. vii. 28, et seq.). It is over and over 
again ordained that in all 


is actions man should be pure, 
not_only_in word-and-deed, but also, more especially, in 
thought (Manu XI. 232, &e.) ; but this is a difheult task. One 


can curb his tongue and hold back his hand more easily than 
he can check the streams of thought, which are swifter than 


flashes of lightning. Even such a great personage as Arjuna 
complained that ‘ mind is unsteady, turbulent, strong, and 
stubborn. Lesteem it as difficult to restrain as the wind” 
(Bhagavad-gitä VI. 34). Nevertheless, the disciple must try 
to check the evil nropeneices of his mind ; and he may rest 
assured .that if he is only earnest, persistent and unselfish, 
there is a fair chance of success. For, ‘‘ although it is cer- 
tainly difficult to confine the mind”, says Krishna to Arjuna, 
“ yet it can be restrained by constant practice and subjection 
of worldly desires” (Bhagavad-gitä VI. 35). 

This task of cutting down the root of the undue action of 
the mind with the weapon of a firm resolution to restrain 
desires, as ordained in the Mahi Upanishad, will no doubt pain 
the disciple much, and will even cause his heart to bleed, buthe 
must take courage, and preserve in the attempt. As the divine 
knowledge is not a thing to be attained by anybody in a hur- 
ry (Sanatsujitiya Gita IV. 4), the disciple should have patience, 
and proceed with a firm resolution to succeed ; avoiding all 
incentives to pleasure and pursuing divine knowledge con- 
stantly (Manu II. 96). 

The blood flowing from the heart of the disciple when he 
is cutting out the root of undue desires therefrom, is the blood 
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in which the Text requires that the feet of the soul should be 

K washed before the disciple can stand in the presence of his 
Masters. He alone is a true disciple, who can cut the root of 
evil from his heart, and triumphantly wade through the blood 
drawn from it. 

And, lastly, the Text says that it is the Soul of the dis- 
ciple that should stand before the Masters. This means that 
no mere physical act will be of any avail. The physical body 
and all that relates to it, including even the knowledge con- 
fined to bodily senses, will perish ; whereas the Soul is eter- 
nal, and the instruction and knowledge, which a disciple ought 
to seek at the hands of his Masters, is spiritual, such as will 
survive his physical death, and adhere to his Soul, through- 
out its numerous transmigrations. Hence, the necessity for 
the Soul to stand before the Masters, and not simply the 
physical frame. 

With these preparatory rules for securing purity of action 
and steadiness of mind on the part of the disciple, the Trea- 
tise lays down certain practical instructions for his guidance. 
The following are the first four rules: 

1. Kill out ambition. 

2. Kill out desire of life. 

3. Kill out desire of comfort. 

4. (a) Work as those work whoare ambitious. Respect life 
as those do who desire tt. Be happy as those are 
who live for happiness. 

Rules 1, 2 and 3 are to be read and understood subject 

to the qualifications mentioned in clause (az) of the 4th Rule. 

The rst Rule requires that the disciple should kill out 

ambition. He ‘should be unexpectant” ; ‘* free from covet- 

ousness”, and ‘‘ devoid of desires”, says Kr ishna (Bhagavad- 
gitä XII. 16-17, &c.). The reason is obvious. When a person 
proceeds to do an act, with an expectation and hope that it 
will be followed by a certain pleasing consequence, and the 
result chances to be as favourable as was anticipated, this 
very success prompts.him to repeat the act frequently with 
similar motives and desires; and if, on the other hand, the 
event turns out otherwise than as expected, the pangs of 
disappointment urge him on to continue to perform the 
act with renewed vigour, and a stronger determination to 


ner 


ka) 


succeed; so that, either in the case of success or failure, 
the result would be the same; namely, the commission of 
acts again and again with an ardent desire to obtain Success 
and a continued enjoyment of things so obtained per fas e/ 
nefas. 

While thus the result of every desire for a worldly object is 
vicious enough in its effects, the evil of ambition (another spe- 
cies of desire), is infinitely greater. Not only does ambition 
produce the pernicious effects common to all desires, but it has 
also a most mischievous tendency towards provoking jeal- 
ousy, envy, hatred, and even crime among mankind ; for the 
desire of attaining a superiority in mundane matters, over 
and above all others, - when it is once cherished and allowed 
to remain, -acquires a tyrannical sway over the man and 
plunges him into difficulties from which he will not be able 
easily to extricate himself. 

Moreover, the futility of cherishing all kinds of worldly 
desires is evident from the fact that a desire is never satis- 
fied with the enjoyment of the object desired, as the fire is 
not quenched with the clarified butter : it only blazes more 
vehemently” (Manu ii. 94)- 

Let the disciple remember that ‘in every purpose of the 


senses, are fixed. affections and dislikes, and no Wise man 
should put himself in their power, for both of them are his 
opponents” (Bhagavad-gitä Ill. 34). And where the only 
desire “is for the Soul, and where is no other desire ; there 
is no grief” (Bribadiranyaka Upanishad IV. iii. 21). 

But at the same time, it is not expected or desirable that 
the disciple should remain inactive ; nothing is more useless 
than an inert, colorless character. “Work as those work 
who are ambitious,” says our Text; ‘s Perform the settled 
functions,” says S’ri Krishna. “ For the journey of thy mor- 
tal frame may not be accomplished by inaction. Action is 
preferable to inaction’ ' (Bhagavad-gitä II. 8); but the action 
must be passionless, performed without regard to its conse- 
quences (Ibid. V. 10). We must be quite careless of events, 
and contented with what comes to pass (Ibid. NII. 18-19). 
The busy world is S engaged in action from various motives, 
but a wise man should abandon them all, and perform his 
actions as a matter of duty (Ibid. III. 9). Where, thus, 
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actions are done without motive and intention, and without 
regard for their consequences, the cause for misery and sin 
vanishes, and no evil effects follow ; for the actions come down 
to the level of natural events,.and do not affect the agent. 
Actions bind men, and lead to various complications, only 
when they are done with certain motives and with regard for 
their consequences. But deprive the action of such motive, 
and you deprive it of its binding nature Then practically 
action becomes inaction ; and man preserves inaction in the 
midst of action (Bhagavad-gitä IV. 18). In fact, action and 
inaction resolve themselves into an identical idea. The per- 
son who performs the action, but renounces all interest there- 
in, is likened to the lotus leaf, which is unaffected by the 

water in which it lives (Bhagavad-gita V. 10). 

It is not for a moment required that one should renounce 
his home and the affairs connected with the avocation of daily 
life, and resort to the deserts. For one does not become a 
sage by dwelling in a forest; inasmuch as the enemies who 
lead him astray, and influence his conduct inan immoral way, 
namely, his own organs, are all within himself ; and will ever 
be there whether he remains at home, or goes to the forest 
(Sr! Bhägavata V. i. 1-17, &c.). What is actually required 
is that he should remain in the world, but not of it; moving 
among all beings as if they were like himself; pure and self- 
controlled, and free from vanity and egoism (Sanatsujätiya 
Gita IV).* 

This passionless activity is a virtue which ought to be 
cultivated and practised by all who desire to attain perfection; 
and this is what is ordained in our text, Rule 1, and clause 
(a) of Rule 4. 

Then Rule 2 in the text demands that the disciple should 
“ Kill out desire of life.” 

Why should we desire life 2 Is it for the sake of our soul? 
No. The soul is unborn, indestructible, and eternal, while 
the body in which it dwells is born, destructible, and transi- 
tory (Bhagavad-gitä II. 18). So that, birth 
predicated of the body, and not of the soul. 
not born, it is not subject to death. 


and death are 
As the Soul is 
“When the Soul quits 


* Vide also rules laid down in Maha Upanishad, N 
and most practically in S'ri Bhagavata. 


Arada Upanishad, 


II 


its mortal frame, it enters into others, which are new, even 
asa man throws away his oldgarments and puts on new ones” 
(Ibid. II. 22). Thus, the Soul is not affected by what is call- 
ed death, and no wise man need be concerned about death on 
account of the soul. 


2 


Nor should one desire life for the sake of the body. The 
body had a birth, and must have a death; for, ‘‘ death is 
certain to all things that are subject to birth; and re-birth to 
all things that are mortal. Wherefore, it doth not behove 
thee to grieve about that which ts inevitable” (Bhagavad-gita 
II. 27). Further, we all know that many are the pangs 
attending birth; many are those which succeed birth ; many 
are the sufferings to which one is subject during childhood, 
and many during manhood and old age (Vishnu Purana VI. v. 
32) ; so that none should grieve to shake off the mortal frame 
which is productive of so much pain ; nor should the body be 
coveted for the sake of the worldly honors which it can pro- 
cure for us; for, as a matter of fact, it is not the body, but 
something else, that secures such honors for us. When S'rî 
Rama expressed his surprise at the great honour which certain 
people were bent upon doing him, when he was on his way 
home from the deserts, for the purpose of receiving the crown 
and governing the country —while a short time previously, 
the very same people had treated him with the utmost in- 
difference ; his physical body being the same all the while, — 
his brother Lakshman remarked, “ Räma, it is the position 
and not the body that is honored. Then you were a helpless 
wanderer in the deserts, and now you are an absolute sover- 
cign” (Ramayana, entitled Kavitä-ratnä-kara). 5 

N 
the sake of our relatives and friends whom we leave behind 
when we die. Mark well that they do not grieve for our 
death, and there is no need for us to grieve on their account. 
It was very truly and most forcibly remarked by the Sage} 

j 


r is there the slightest justification for desiring life for 


Yajñavalkya to his consort Maitreyi, —“ Behold ! not for the 
husband's sake is the husband dear, but for the sake of one- 
self is dear the husband. Behold! not for the wife’s sake is 
the wife dear, but for the sake of the self, dear is the wife. Be- 
hold! not for the sons’ sakeare the sons dear, but for the sake of 


the self are the sons dear”, and so on (Brihadäranyaka Upani- 
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birth, 


shad IV. 5). Indeed, ‘fin the man’s passage to the next 
- nor his wife, nor son, nor kins- 


neither his father, nor his mother 
man, will bear him company. The only thing t 
soul, is the effect of his Karma” (Manu IV. 239, &c.). 
The wheel of life is passing on in intermin- 


hat adheres to his 
Could 


it be otherwise ? 
able revolutions and the migrating soul is assuming and cast- 
ing off a series of bodily existences in alternate succession ; 
and during the interval of each of such existences, it forms 
associations with souls, who are as much temporary sojourners 
as itself, until it is cut off from them all by the hand of death ; 
even as millions of birds flock together on a huge banian 
ight of 


tree, and scatter themselves in all directions at the s 
an archer’s bow, or on hearing the report of a sportsman’s 
gun. 

Separated once, they may never associate together after- 
wards, or if reunited at all, it will probably be under different — 
conditions altogether. Our father in the present birth may 
become our brother or son in the next ; and our mother may 
become our sister or daüghter, or some other person, in the 
most incongruous manner. Or it may be that our rebirth 
takes place in the family of those who were utter strangers 
to us during our prior births ; or in a country which we never 
thought of. Under such circumstances, is it matter of very 
great surprise that our attachment to persons formed during 
one state of éxistence, does not extend beyond the term of such 
existence, except in special cases which need not be noticed 
here ? 

In this state of things, what then is there that shoùld 
induce us to desire life? Nothing ; literally nothing. For 
those who can realize this grand idea, death loses all its 
weight of horror; and they look upon death with extreme 
indifference. 


‘While the desire of life is thus -deprecated, it is not 
inculcated that man should desire death. Our Text, while 
advising the disciple to kill out desire of life, exhorts him to 
respect it as those who desire it ; and this is exactly what the 
great Law-giver Manu has ordained : — 

“Let not man wish for death, nor let him wish for life. 
Let him abide his time, as a hired servant expects his ap- 
pointed wages” (Manu VI, 45). All that is required is that 
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man should be indiferent to life or death, pleasure 


p pain 
(Mahabharata, Asvamedha Parva NIN. 4). 


He should pa- 
tently remain encased in the body until a severance is effected 
by the course of nature in due time ; until the stored-up energy 
of that one birth exhausts itself; and he should all the while 
mould his actions in such a manner as to counteract the per- 
nicious influences incidental to the connection of the soul 
with the body. Let him not try to shake off the body ; but 
try to shake off the mortal coils which blind him. Nothing is 
gained by putting an end to bodily existence, with the expec- 
tation of avoiding the evils resulting from it ; for, when a per- 
son gets rid of one body, he is again liable to conception and 
birth ; again, he is merged with the embryo, and he repairs to 
it when about to be born ; then he dies, —as soon as born, or in 
infancy, or in youth, or in old age, death sooner or later 
being inevitable, and then he is born, again and again, and so 
on (Vishnu Purana VI. v. 52). And during all these trans- 
migrations, the effects of his actions adhere to him unceas- 
ingly. So that, the annihilation of the present body does not 
lead to the annihilation of his misery. The real merit, 


therefore, consists, not in trying to be freed from the body in 
which we are enveloped for the time being, but in trying to 
avoid being embodied again and for ever. Then we avoid 
death as well as birth. And then we are said to have become 
immortal. This is the final goal ; and the attainment of this 
ought to be the sole aim of every wise being. ‘‘ Where else 
could man, scorched by the fires of this world, look for felicity, 
were it not forthe shade afforded by the tree of emancipa- 
tion 2” (Vishnu Purana VI. v. 57). 

And, lastly, the third Rule requires the disciple to kill 
out the desire s ol comfort. This can be easily comprehended 
by those who can correctly understand the first and second 
rules respecting ambition and desire of life. We should kill 
out desire of comfort in the same sense in which we kill out 
desire of life and ambition ; that is, while we kill out the 
desire of comfort, we are required to be as happy as those 
who live for happiness. How can this be? What is the line 
of conduct which one has to adopt in order to be happy with- 
out desiring comfort ? The solution of this question is given 
by the Sage Manu, who declares that, “he who seeks hap- 
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piness should be firm in perfect conients and check all desires. 
Happiness has its root in content ; and discontent is the root 
12). Birth, wealth, and rank have all 


of misery” (Manu IV. 
There is nothing in this 


their comforts and discomforts. 
world which we can point to as being the source of real and 


unmixed comfort. He alone is comfortable, who feels satis- 


fied with that condition in which he is, for the time, placed 
(Vishnu Purana I. xi. 22) ; and who, like Dhruva, can declare, 
“] wish for no other honour than that which my own Karma 
29). 


ple remember what Krishna 


can obtain for me (Ibid. I. x 
In conclusion, let the dis 
has said to Arjuna :—“ He is worthy of my love, who neither 


rejoiceth, nor grieveth, nor envieth ; who does not covet ; 
who has forsaken all concern in good or evil; who is the 
same in friendship or hatred ; in cold or heat; in pain or 
pleasure ; who is unsolicitous about the result of action ; and 
who is pleased with whatever cometh” (Bhagavad-gitä XI]. 
17, 18). 

And thus, the first four Rules given in our Text, indicate 
the necessity of dispassionate work, unconcerned life, and 
uncoveted comfort. 

But there are people who cannot appreciate the beneficial 
effect of these rules. Being carried away by currents of 
desires, they are entangled in chains of action, performed 
with extravagant expectations. It is not that they are unac- 
quainted with the fact that human desires and comforts can 
never be fully accomplished ; and that the physical body does 
not exist eternally. The bitter experience of every-day 
life makes us all aware of these blunt facts ; and yet people 
persist in a course of action most prejudicial to their own 
interests. Surely, there must be something which urges them 
to such a course of conduct. What is it? Arjuna demanded 
of Krishna a solution of this same problem. “ By what,” 
he asked, ““ is man propelled to commit sins ? He seems ; as if 
he were unconsciously mera by some secret force”; to 

which Krishna replied :--** Know, that it is the enemy, Kama 
(desire and work with motiv e), and Arodha (a sense of envy 
and reyenge) ; and this enemy.is the offspring of the carnal 
principle, the primary cause of sin” (Bhagav ad-gitä III. 
37, 38). This carnal principle is in the man’s own heart, and 
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must be sought out, and eradicated. And this is what our 
Text directs the disciple to do in the following words : 

4 (b). Seek in the heart the source of evil and expunge 
it. Ut lives fruitfully in the heart of the devoted disciple, as 
well as in the heart of the man of desire. Only the strong can 
kill il out.. Theweak must wait for its growth, its fruition, its 
death, And it is a plant that lives and increases throughout 
the ages. It flowers when the man has accumulated unto him- 
self innumerable existences. He who will enter upon the path 
of power, must tear this thing out of his heart. And then his 
heart will bleed, and the whole life of the man seem to be utterly 
dissolved. This ordeal must be endured; it may come at the 


‚first step of the perilous ladder, which leads to the path of life + 


it may not come until the last. 

This root of evil exists of course in the heart of the man 
of desire ; but it is firmly seated in the heart of the disciple 
also; for it is the root of a plant which germinated not yes- 
terday, or to-day, nor after the disciple has become a disciple. 
But it is an old thing, nurtured and strengthened during the 
long series of man’s existences ; and it will continue to adhere 
to him unless it is torn out with a strong hand, 

It certainly is not an easy task for one to disentangle 
himself from the influences of the body in which he is actually 
dwelling for the time being ; and the task becomes infinitely 
more difficult when the evil to be eradicated happens to be 
one that has taken root for ages. ‘‘ The struggle of the base 
animal nature against any attempt to curb and subdue it, is 
one from which only the grandest souls can hope to come out 
victorious. And even to them, the task is almost hopeless, 
unless they have secured the needful aids of a Teacher, a pure 
place, seclusion from the busy world, and a natural power 
of self-mastery.” But the difficult nature of the task affords 


no excuse for its abandonment. As the Soul can never hope- 


for felicity so long as it remains under the influence of evil, 
sooner or later the root of evil will have to be cut down; but, 
considering that delay only tends to allow the root to gain 


strength and become more firmly fixed, thus rendering its” 
“eradication all but impossible, it behoves every person to set 


about this all-important work as early as possible. “ Arise,” 
says the Katha Upanishad, “awake ; get the great teach- 
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ers, and attend. The wise say that the path is as difficult 
to tread as the sharp edge of a knife” (III. 14). Antieipat- 
ing that the disciple might be inclined to put, off the difficult 
task for fear of wounding the heart in the attempt to execute 
the work, the Text gives him the following advice : 

4 (©) But, O disciple, remember that it (the bleeding of 
the heart caused by the act of cutting down the source ol 
evil Com.) has to be endured, and fasten the energies of Nour 
soul upon the task. Live neither in the present, nor the future, 
but in the eternal. This giant weed cannot flower there: this 
blot upon existence is wiped out by the very atmosphere of eler- 
nal thought. 

It is necessary not only to cut out the root of evil at any 
sacrifice, but also to take care that the seed does not germin- 
ate again. The removal of this seed cannot be complete so 
long as man delights to live in the present or eyen in the 
future. ‘* Worldly happiness is transient, because it is the 
effect of works which are themselves transient ; and what is 
firm is not obtained by what is not firm” (Katha Upanishad 
I]. 10). Let us suppose the case of a good man in the worldly 
sense ; he will be happy during his present existence (Manu 
II. 5); and on being born again after death, he may even 
pass into happier families (Bhagavad-gitä VI. 41): and possibly 
too, he may enjoy bliss in heaven for some time (Ibid. IX. 
20). But all this is transient ; for, when he has partaken of 
that happiness for a while in proportion to his virtue, he 
again sinks into mortal life (Ibid. IX. 21) ; and again enjoys 
or suffers according to the life he leads (Vishnu Purina VI. 
v. 51, etc). 

It will thus be perceived that one who lives in the pre- 
sent or in the future can obtain no substantial felicity. There 
is every possibility of the evil root springing up again, so 
long as there is a possibility of the soul continuing to be 
enveloped in the physical body. So that, he alone can be free 
from danger who lives: in the eternal. There is no soil there 
in which the evil weed can grow, much less bear fruit. 
Hence it is that the Text particularly enjoins upon the dis- 
ciple the urgent necessity of living in the eternal. 


By the 
eternal is meant that supreme condition in which the Soul 
} enjoys perfect exemption from the ever-continuine rota- 
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tion of returning existence: emancipation from the bonds 
of birth (Bhagavad-gitä). ‘“ This is eternal; this is the final 
goal of the Soul ; this alone is the source of divine happiness 


"which effaces all other kinds of felicity ; and this is the Adso- 


Jute and Final” (Vishnu Purana VI. v. 87). 

Now the Treatise proceeds to point out what other things 
are to be avoided by the disciple. 

5. Kill out all sense of separateness. 

6. Kill out desire for sensation. 

7. Kill out the hunger for growth. 

8 (a). Yet stand alone and isolated, because nothing 
that is embodied, nothing that is conscious of separation, noth- 
ing that ts out of the eternal can aid you. (b). Learn from 
sensation and observe tt, because only so can you commence the 
sctence of self-knowledge, and plant your foot on the first step 
of the ladder. (c). Grow as the flower grows, unconsciously, 
but eagerly anxious to open your soul to the eternal. But it 
must be the eternal that draws forth your strength and beauty, 
not desire of growth. For in the one case you develop in the 
luxuriance of purity ; in the other, you harden by the forcible 
passion for personal stature. 

These rules form one group. Rule 5 is to be read with 
clause A of Rule 8; Rule 6 with clause B of Rule 8; and 
Rule 7 with clause C of Rule 8. 

As to Rule 5.—The elementary particles of which bodies 
are composed and the souls which inhabit the bodies, are all 
in one Supreme Soul ; and the Supreme Soul is in them all. 
While Divinity has a divided and separate existence in each 
individual, it has alsoan undivided existence pervading the 
whole universe, including souls individually and collectively 
(Bhagavad-gitä VI. 29, and XIII. 17). So that this Universal 
Soul is said te be both finite and infinite, being present, as 
well in the individual as in the universal (Vyashti and 
Samashti Rüpa. See Vishnu Purina VI. v. 86). It is therefore 
preposterous to suppose that any one individual is separate 
from the rest of mankind. Multitudes are nothing else butthe 
aggregations of units. Men are to be viewed collectively; and 
when so viewed, no person can appear as anything buta part 
ofthe whole. As all that belongs to the realm of the mind is 
thus of a kindred nature, one can comprehend within himself, 
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all others ; and in all these, compre- 


not only his own self, but 
erbert Spencer observes that, 


hend the Supreme likewise. Mr. H 
hibited by an aggregation of men, 


‘every phenomenon ex 
The character- 


originates in some quality of man himself........- 
istics exhibited by beings in an associated state, cannot arise 
nt of combination, but must be the conse- 


from the accide 
ain inherent properties of the beings them- 


quences of cert 
selves.” 

Thus it is that the lot of one embodied soul is cast with 
all those who are similarly embodied ; and the good or evil 
of the individual unit is the good or evil of the world as a 
whole. The Karma of one individual is thus inextricably 
interwoven with the Aarma of all (Mahäbhärata, Udyoga 
Parva XXXII). The disciple should try to realize this idea 

| very carefully. If he chooses to shun his less fortunate neigh- 
bour for no other reason than that he is a sinner in some res- 
pects, his vanity is simply unpardonable. Remember, O dis- 
ciple, that the soul of your neighbour was primarily as pure 
as your own ; its union with the body was brought about in 
exactly the same manner as that of your own soul with your 
< own body; and the final goal which it ought to be his 
earnest endeavour to reach, is the same as yours. Hence, 
j he is your brother pilgrim, struggling to push himself 
- forward on the right path, although it may be that he feels 


2 weary of the miry way, and his progress in the great journey 
i is retarded, owing to his conscious or unconscious violation 
_ of those moral laws, which it might have been your good for- 
= tune to obey and respect. Heis therefore entitled more to 
your sympathy than hatred. The sin which makes him the 
‘object of your dislike,“ might have been yours yesterday or 
might be yours to-morrow. Even were it otherwise; even if 
we are to suppose,—what our daily experience tells us to be 
a rare phenomenon, vis., that in purity and wisdom you were- 
superior to all your neighbours in by-gone times, you are so 
now, and youwill beso ever hereafter, —ever then, consider how 
immeasurable is the gulf between you and those whom you re- 
cognise as your superiors ; and how deplorable would be your 
condition if, on account of superiority alone, these should shun: 
you. Take care lest by despising your inferiors, you should, in 
your turn, be despised by your superiors ; besides bearing other 
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consequences of your overbearing conduct ; for, it is a fact to 
be steadily borne in mind that, if you allow the idea of sepa- 
rateness from any so-called evil person or thing to grow up 
within you, you will, by so doing, create a Karma, which will 
bind you to that person or thing, until such time as your soul 
shall come to recognise that it cannot be so isolated from the 
rest. 

Even from another standpoint, it seems to me that it is 
utterly absurd to talk of one individual remaining isolated 
from all others. This is what I said in my pamphlet on, 
Theosophy in 1883 :—“ Nature requires that living beings | 
should love one another, co-operate with, and assist one 
another. The birds of the air and the beasts of the forest all 
move about in groups large and small ; and sympathize with 
their respective speciesin the most remarkable manner. Even 
the little ants and bees exhibit such strong attachments of 
brotherly love that, in their busy and hurried movements, they 
stop to exchange kind courtesies and friendly whispers with 
one another ; they make a common home, store common food, 
and revenge the attack on one as the attack on all! And yet 
can it be said that man alone on the face of the earth is devoid 
of such brotherly feeling, or that he does not stand in need of 
sympathy from his fellow-creatures at all? No! Man,— 
boasting of being, as he is, the master-piece of created 
works, and of being endowed with rational and moral facul- 
ties, compares very unfavourably with other living beings in 
this respect. Unlike other creatures, man is utterly incapable 
of moving about for several years after he is ushered into the 
world ; he cannot eat or digest raw food ; sorely needs exter- 
nal covering and artificial dwelling, and urgently requires 
weapons of defence or attack. All this necessitates appli- 
cation for help from numerous quarters ; and nothing can 
be gained unless there is a cordial co-operation on the part 
of all”. 

It is only narrow-minded people who consider whether 
such an one is their relative, and such an one is not ; but liberal 
men look upon all the beings on earth as their relatives, form- 
ing as they do one huge family (Mahä-Upanishad) ; and 
extend their sympathies to all, even when they are injured by 
others. ‘‘ Mercy is the might of the righteous,” says the 
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Wishinit Purana (I. 1. 21); and Manu says, 2 Being treated 
cruelly, do not return the cruelty. | Give blessings for curses 
(VI. 47). A good man thinks only of benefitting all ; and 
cherishes no feelings of hostility towards any one, even at 
the moment of his being injured by him ; just as the Sandal 
tree sheds perfume on the edge of the axe at the time of its 
being cut down. (Mahabharata, S’änti Parva CXLVI. 5, and 
Hitopades’a). Bearing in mind that life must be as dear to 
all living creatures as it is to ourselves, we should in all our 
actions compare ourselves to others, and then try to do what 
is best. In causing pain or pleasure, or in granting or refus- 
ing a boon to others, we obtain an erring scale of rule for 
our conduct through self-comparison (Mahabharata, Anu- 
s’äsana Parva ; and Hitopades’a I. ii. 12). ‘‘ Do unto others 
as you would that they should do to you,” is a Hindu maxim 
as old as.Hindu Religion itself. i 
A sense of separateness, moreover, engenders exclusive- 
ness and selfishness, which are the most fertile sources of 
evil and misery ; and hence the text requires that this sense 
should be killed out, as by so doing, the disciple benefits both 
himself and others. The sacred works enjoin the necessity 
of rooting out the evil of separateness, and of maintaining 
brotherly love among mankind without any distinction what- 
soever (ude Manu IV. 238-246; V. 46, 47 ; VI. 75; Bhaga- 
vad-gitä; Mahabharata, Anus’äsana Parva XXIII. 28, &c.). 
But, while this line of conduct is the best that we can 
pursue in our concerns of worldly life, we ought not, fora 
moment, to lose sight of the fact that all this is worldly and 
therefore transient. Everything that is embodied has its 
end: even the enjoyment which such good behaviour would 
procure for us in the heavens is only transitory (Bhagavad- 
gitä IX. 21, &c.). Indeed the whole universe having once 
existed is again dissolved, and is again reproduced in alter- 
nate succession (Ibid. VIII. 19). Consequently conduct like 
this, however certainly it may be beneficial to the extent of 
gaining for us a step in the ladder which leads us upwards, 
can never of itself afford a complete help. For, as stated in 
the text, ‘nothing that is embodied, nothing that is consci- 
OHS or separation, nothing that is out of the eternal can aid 
you,” and this is quite reasonable. Man, that is, the man 
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who is true to himself, ought to look for happiness which is 
unchangeable, and such happiness can only ‘proceed from 
that in which there is no change. Ifsuch a thing can be found, 
it is only thence that man can obtain an unalterable happi- 
ness ; and it must consequently be the sole object of his aspi- 
rations and actions. What is that eternal thing ? Thatalone 
is eternal which, upon the dissolution of all things else, is not 
itself dissolved” (Bhagavad-gitä VIII. 20). It is the Soul. 
True, we do not find the soul in a sphere different from mat- 
ter, but in the same. Nevertheless, as the soul shows itself in 
every respect absolute and ependent, while matter is every- 
where finite and dependent, we are compelled to consider 


the soul as the cause on which the existence of matter, in its 
various forms, depends. Hence we ought to look upon the soul 
as ‘‘ dearer than a son, dearer than wealth, dearer than every- 
thing else ; because it is eternal” (Brihadäranyaka Upanishad!’ 
I. iv. 8). It behoves the disciple therefore to ‘‘ be always de- 
lighted with meditating on the great soul. Sitting fixed in such 
meditation, without needing anything earthly, without one 
sensual desire, and without any worldly companion, let him 
live in this world seeking the bliss of the next” (Manu VI. 49). 

This is what our Text (Rule 5) means when it says that 
the disciple should kill out sense of separateness ; but at the 
same time stand alone and isolated, and ‘live in the Eternal ; 
that is, in other words, to love and respect mankind, and to 
endeavour to reach the Eternal. The former is Universal 
Brotherhood and the latter is Theosophy ; the former consti- 
tutesa step in the ladder, and the latter leads the disciple up to 
the top of the ladder. 

The 6th Rule refers to sensation. As perception is 
a special kind of knowledge, so sensation is a special kind of 
feeling. Every sensation is a change in the state of the mind, 
produced by the impression made upon it through the me- 
dium of the organs of sense ; and every such change in the 
mental state disturbs the calmness of the spirit within, and 
leads to that instability so fatal to spiritual progress. Not 
only should all outward impressions be unperceived, but 
should also be unfelt (Bhagavad-gitä V. 21). 

We should further remember thatsensation means not 
only the effect that outward actions produce on ourselves, but 
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also the effect which our own actions produce upon others. 
As we avoid receiving any impression from outward Objects 
so we should avoid doing anything for the sake of producing 
a sensation or an effect upon the minds of others. We should 
simply do that which is right, and that as a matter of duty, 
and utterly regardless of the effect which our action would 
produce on us or others. “A placid, conquered soul remains 
the same in honor or dishonor, in pain or pleasure, in heat 
or cold. That person is distinguished, whose resolutions 
are the same, whether he is amongst his friends and com- 
panions, or in the midst of his enemies; amongst those 
who love or those who hate, or in the company of saints or 
sinners” (Bhagavad-gitä VI. 7, 8, 9). 

But sensation is not without some advantage. When- 
ever we see a display of sensation, we ought to observe it 
closely and draw a moral from it ; for this is one of the best 
means of knowing human nature, and of trying to mould our 
own character by adopting all that is good and rejecting all 
that is evil in the world around us. ‘‘ Even from poison,” says 
Manu, “may nectar be taken ; even from a child, gentleness 
of speech ; even from a foe, prudent conduct, and even from 
an impure substance, gold” (II. 239). 

This is what our text means when it says that the disciple 
should kill out desire for sensation, but should learn a lesson 
from it. But he must, at the same time, be extremely cau- 
tious in this respect. Man is prone to imitation, this pro- 
pensity being particularly strong in children; and even at a 
more mature stage of life, a spontaneous or deliberate imita- 

tion is experienced by all men, so that it has a very great 
influence on man’s conduct ; and hence great prudence and 
self-control are necessary. ` 

The 7th Rule (with the last clause of Rule 8) requires the 
disciple to kill out hunger for growth; which means the 
growth of the body, power, rank, wealth, wisdom, and every- 
thing else. What is deprecated is that growth which has 
worldly things for its object. The remarks made in the fore- 
going pages with reference to desire and ambition, may ad- 
vantageously be recalled to mind in considering the spirit of 
this Rule. It must also be borne in mind that, growth for 
its own sake,--and not for the sake of appearance, nor with 
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a special object, —is commendable. Mark well the illustration 
of the flower given in the text. A flower grows, but it is not 
conscious that it is growing, nor is it growing for the sake of 
show, nor for any other cherished purpose. It grows, and 
grows most eagerly too, simply to expose its petals to the air, 
as it were. The growth of the disciple must be somewhat 
similar. He should grow, in due course, as a matter of duty, 
without the least show or ostentation, but only to open his 
soul to the air of wisdom. As it is nature, and nota desire 
of growth that draws forth the strength and beauty of the 
flower, so it must be the eternal, and not a desire of growth, 
that should draw forth the disciple’s strength and beauty, 
and increase them. All that is eternal is the source of pure 
bliss, and therefore when man’s strength and beauty are 
drawn forth by the eternal, he develops them into the perfec- 
tion of purity ; while, on the other hand, when our strength 
and beauty are drawn out by a desire of growth in a worldly 
sense we desire only a most transient pleasure, which is not 
worth having, and which moreover, when repeated, has a 
tendency to create a habit of indulgence in strong passions 
which are highly prejudicial to real spiritual advancement. For | 
“the mortal becomes immortal and attains the Supreme, only 
when all the desires cherished in the heart cease and all the 
bonds of the heart are broken in this life” (Katha Upani- 
shad VI. 14 & 15). 

Here we come to the end of the Rules (1 to 8) which 
declare what a disciple shall zoz desire, in order that he may 
be virtuous ; but before proceeding to consider the other 
rules, it is, I think, necessary to impress upon him the fact 
that, although some good results may flow from virtue, Aozw- 
ever practised, yet to become efficacious, the virtue must be 
practised cheerfully, and not with reluctance or pain. “All 
sense of restraint, even if self-imposed, is useless,” says an 
Oriental author, for whom we have a great respect, —‘‘ not 
only is all ‘ goodness’ that results from the compulsion of 
physical force, threats or bribes (whether of physical or so- 
called spiritual, nature), absolutely useless to the person who 
exhibits it, its hypocrisy tending to poison the moral atmos- 
phere of the world, but the desire to be good or pure, to be 
efficacious, must be spontaneous: It must be a self-impulse 
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from within, a real preferenc 
; not a chastity 


abstention from vice because of fear of the law 
enforced by the dread of public opinion ; not a benevolence 
exercised through love of praise or dread of consequences in 
a hypothetical future life” (“ Five Years of Theosophy,” art. 
“The Elixir of Life”). 

Nor isa disciple required to eschew his physical desires 
from any sentimental theory of right or wrong. The prohibi- 
tion is grounded on the following good reasons as explained 
by the author from whom I have just above quoted :—“ As ac- 
cording to a well-known and now established scientific theory, 
man’s visible material frame is always renewing its particles ; 
he will, while abstaining from the gratification of his desires, 
reach the end of a certain period, during which those parti- 
cles, which composed the man of vice, and which were given 
a bad predisposition, will have departed. At the same time, 
the disuse of such functions will tend to obstruct the entry, 
in place of the old particles, of new particles having a tendency 
to repeat the said acts. And while this is the particular 
result as regards certain vices, the general result of an absten- 
tion from gross acts will be (by a modification of the well- 
known Darwinian law of Atrophy by non-usage) to diminish 
what we may call the relative density and coherence of the 
outer shell (as result of its less-used molecules) ; while the 
diminution in the quantity of its actual constituents will be 
made up (if tried by scales and weights) by the increased 
admission of more ethereal particles” (Ibid.). 

Above all, the disciple should particularly remember what 
has been already hinted, namely, that the rule for the aban- 
donment of worldy desires, refers, not only to deeds but more 
especially to thoughts. To use the words of the aforesaid 
author again, the disciple ‘‘ must beware especially of impure 
and animal thoughts. For science shows that thought is 
dynamic ; and the thought-force evolved by nervous action 
expanding itself outwardly, must affect the molecular rela- 
ións of the physical man. The inner men, however sublimat- 
éd their organism may be, are still composed of actual, zoz ` 

hypothetical, particles of matter, and are still subject to the 
law that an action has a tendency to repeat itself ; a tendency 
to set up analogous action in the grosser shell they are in 
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contact with, and concealed within.” And, on the other hand, 
certain actions have a tendency to produce actual physical 
conditions unfavorable to pure thoughts ; hence to the state 
required for developing the supremacy of the inner man” 
(Ibid.). 

In a word, ‘‘it is of no use to abstain from immorality 
so long as you are craving for it in your heart; and so it is 
with all other unsatisfied inward cravings. To get rid of the 
inward desire is the essential thing ; and to mimic the real 
thing without it, is bare-faced hypocrisy and useless slavery” 
(Ibid.). 

It is with conditions like these that a disciple is required 
in Rules 1 to 8 of our Text to abstain from certain desires. 

Now the Text proceeds to declare what desires are to be 
entertained by the disciple. Here it is to be remarked ‘that 
the desires prohibited are those which have worldly things 
for their object ; and that the desires sanctioned are such as 
have a tendency to purify the soul, and pave the way for the 
disciple’s progress in his spiritual work. ‘ Where the only 
desire is for the soul, and where there is no other desire, 
there is no grief” (Brihadiranyaka Upanishad IV. iii. 21). 
But the disciple must be cautious in applying this rule practi- 
cally. The desire for the soul is as much a desire as the 
the desire for a house-or any other worldly thing ; both make 
man regardful of events ; and both must therefore urge him 
to adopt all sorts of measures to secure the desired object. 
If'one desire is to be condemned, there is no reason why the 
other should be commended. The Nirälamba Upanishad 
argues this subject with much force, and deprecates «al 
desires indiscriminately ; declaring that a desire to remain 
immersed in worldly affairs, as well asa desire to obtain libe- 
ration from worldly concerns,—being both desires, —ought 
to be equally avoided by the disciple, as an ardent wish to 
accomplish either of those desires, or any other desire, at any 
cost and under any circumstances, cannot but produce highly 
prejudicial effects, involving the disciple in complications 
from which he cannot easily hope to disentangle himself. 
On this principle, the said authority, humorously, though 
very correctly, asserts that even “a desire not to desire” is 
blameable. So that, the disciple must understand that, when- 
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ever he is told that he shall desire such and such thing for the 


sake of the soul, it is intended that he should adopt that line 

of conduct, which would, of itself, and without any desire or 

other application on his part,—lead to his spiritual advance- 
ment; and that therefore whatever good action is done, it 
must be done from a sense of duty, because it is appointed 
and necessary to be done ; and not with any desire or expec- 
tation of reaping any advantage (Bhagavad-gita XVII. 93 
and V. 10, &c.); not even Moksha (final emancipation). 

How, it may be asked, can one attain Moksha, if he does 
not desire it and does not ask for it? The Rig Veda contains a 
complete reply to this question in the VIIth Mandala (Sükta 
59, Mantra 12), where it assures us that a really deserv- 
ing person obtains Moksha, or liberation from life and Janth, 
in the same manner as the Urväraka fruit liberates itself fram 
its stalk, when it is quite mature. This fruit, it must be 
noted, is one of the species of ‘cucumber ; and it separates 
and falls of zésedf from the stalk, the moment it is fully ripe. 
So then, man can attain the final emancipation, without 
asking for it: ‘‘The Supreme Spirit attracts to itself him 
who meditates upon it, and who is of the same nature ; as the 
loadstone attracts the iron by virtue which is common to itself 
and to its products” (Vishnu Purana V. vii). 

With these explanations, let us try to understand the 
following Rules of the Text, as to what 7s zo be desired by the 
disciple. 

9. Desire only that which is within you. 

10. Desire only that which is beyond you. 

11. Desire only that which is unattainable. 

12. (a). For within you is the light of the world—the 
only light that can be shed upon the Path. If you are unable to 
perceive it within you, it is useless to look for it elsewhere. 
(b). It is beyond you, because when you reach it, you have lost 

yourself. (c). Tt is unattainable, because it for ever recedes. 
You will enter the light, but you will never touch the flame. 

These rules form one group. Rule gis to be read with 
Rule 12 (a); Rule rowith Rule 12 (b); and Rule rı with Rule 
12 (c). 

With reference to what has been already stated, that 
nothing which is not eternal can aid the disciple, these Rules, 
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o to 12, require that he shall desire the eternal ; that is, the 
eternal which is to be found within him, without him, and 
everywhere else, and which is unseizable. That which is to 
be desired and discovered in all these places is only One (Bri- 
hadäranyaka Upanishad V. ix.), although in order to im- 
press the fact of the universal pervasion of that One upon 
the mind of the disciple, itis described in these rules as that 
which is within and without and thus the All, as will be seen 
from numerous sacred authorities. 

So then, first of all, Rule 9 (with Rule 12 —«) asks the dis- 
ciple to desire that which is within himself. It is the Great 
Soul. It abides in our heart (Chhändogya Upanishad VIII. 
i 1; Bhagavad-gitä XVIII. 61, &c). It is the Truth of 
Truth (Brihadäranyaka Upanishad IV. iii. 6; Chhändogya 
Upanishad VIII. iii. 4). Itis the Great Light (Ibid. VIIL. 
xii. 3). It will shine in the heart of him who reflects on it 
with fixed resolution (S'vetås'vatara Upanishad IV. 7). He who 
knows the true nature of things, who has subdued his senses, 
who is calm, free from desires, enduring and composed in his 
mind, beholds the soul in the soul alone ; beholds the Great 
Soul (Brihadäranyaka Upanishad IV. iv. 23); and that is 
to be seen, heard, minded, and meditated upon (Ibid. IV. 
iv. 5). This is what the Text asks the disciple to desire and 
find, as this is the only light that can be shed on the path ; 
and he should try to find it within himself, for if he feels un- 
able to find it there, he can never hope to find it elsewhere ; 
whereas if he succeeds in finding it within himself, he will be 
able to find it everywhere else; for, “ by secing, hearing, 
minding, and meditating upon what we find in ourselves, all 
the universe can be comprehended” (Brihadäranyaka Upani- 
shad IV. iv. 5). This is because * the light which is in man 
is the same light that shines outside man, above this heaven, 
higher than all, than everything in the highest world, be- 
yond which there are no other worlds” (Chhändogya Upani-. 
shad III. xiii. 7 ; & III. xvii. 7). 

Hence the next Rule, the toth, requires that the disciple; 
shall desire that which is without him. If he looks for it! 
within himself and not outside, his work would be useless. | 
He should remember that that which is to be desired is the’ 


Eternal, the Infinite. ‘The Infinite is below, above, behind, — 
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before, right, and left ; and itis all this” (Chhändogya Upaun 
dl VII. xxvi). “It is beyond”; “ beyond everything 
(Brihadäranyaka Upanishad V. ix). Indeed, if E = wol 
beyond the heart of one individual, or beyond a Contam point, 
then it cannot be called the Infinite. When the disciple desires 
and tries to perceive that which is within himself, outside and 

beyond, then he loses himself in what is infinite, and then 
he is said to realize the grand idea of the Infinite ; and then 
only can he hope to achieve success in his great undertaking's 
for, “the Infinite is bliss. There is no bliss in anything finite. 
“Infinity is only bliss. , We must desire and understand this 
Infinity” (Chhändogya Upanishad VII. xxiii). 

Now as to Rule 11 (with Rule 12—c), let us remember the 
last words in the preceding paragraph, namely, that we must 
desire to understand this Infinite; understand it and not han- 
dleit. For it is “ unseizable” (Mundaka Upanishad I. i. 6, and 
Brihadäranyaka Upanishad IV. iv. 22). Indeed, it cannot be 
otherwise. If you can seize it for any single moment, it 
becomes a finite object, limited by space and time; whereas 
that which you are to desire is not so limited, nor is it other- 
wise conditioned. But there is this fact to be noted, that 
although it is one which cannot be handled, yet, as it is Truth, 
Glory and Light, every deserving person can fairly expect to 
enter within its influence ; within its light, —however unable 
he may be to touch the flame. 

When the disciple begins to desire the One which is within 
him and without him, and which is unseizable, he naturally 
feels the want of means necessary for the achievement of the 
desired object. A desire without the materials for its realization 
is hardly worth being entertained. So, the text tells him 
what more he is to desire and become possessed of in order 
to gain his ultimate end, in the following Rules. 

13. Desire power ardently. 

14. Desire peace fervently. 

15. Desire possessions above all. 

16. (a). But those possessions must belong to the pure soul 
only, and be possessed therefore by all pure souls equally ; and thus 
be the especial property of the whole, only when united. Hun- 
ger for such possessions ascan be held by the pure soul, that 

you may accumulate wealth for that united spirit of life which 
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is your only true self. (b). The peace you shall desire is that 
sacred peace which nothing can disturb, and in which the soul 
grows as does the holy flower upon the still lagoons. (c). And 
that power which the disciple shall covet, ts that which shall 
make him appear as nothing in the eyes of men. 

Rule 13 should be read with Rule 16 (c); Rule 14 with 
Rule 16 (b) ; and Rüle 15 with Rule 16 (a). 

Rule 13 enjoins the disciple to desire power ardently. 
Indeed he does want power. ‘‘ The deluded soul (z. e., the 
individual soul), though dwelling on the same tree with the 
universal soul (č. e., both being in the same body), is immers- 
ed in the relations of the world, and is grieved for want of 
power” (Mundaka Upanishad III. i. 2. and S’vetäs’vatara 
Upanishad IV. 7). But what is that power which the indi- 
vidual is in need of? Surely it cannot be that power which 
has reference to mundane matters, 7. e., a control over men 
and things, such as is possessed by the sovereigns we see scat- 
tered all over the world, for the worthlessness of such power 
to a spiritual man is plainly apparent. 

The following stanzas are said to have been chanted by 
Mother Earth in her mirth, as, wreathed with autumn flowers 
like bright smiles, she beheld so many great and powerful 
kings unable to effect the subjugation of themselves. “ How 
great,” the Earth is represented to have said, ‘‘is the folly of 
princes, who are endowed with the faculty of reason, to che- 
rish the confidence of ambition, when they themselves are but 
foam upon the wave! Before they have subdued themselves, 
they seek to reduce their ministers, their servants, their sub- 
jects, under their authority ; they then endeavour to overcome 
their foes. Thus, say they, ‘Will we conquer the ocean-cir- 
cled earth,’ and intent upon their project, behold not death, 
which is not far off. But what mighty matter is the subjuga- 
tion of the sea-girt earth to one who can subdue himself ? 
Emancipation from worldly existence is the fruit of self-con- 
trol. It is through infatuation that kings desire to possess 
me, whom their predecessors have been forced to leave, whom 
their fathers have not retained. Beguiled by selfish love of 
power, fathers contend with sons, and brothers with bro- 
thers, for my possession. Foolishness has been the character 
of every king who has boasted ‘All this earth is mine’: 
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‘everything is mine ; it will be in my house for ever’ ; for he 
is dead. How is it possible that such vain desires should 
survive in the hearts of his descendants who have seen their 
progenitor, absorbed by the lust of dominion, compelled to 
relinquish me, whom he called his own, and tread the path ol 
dissolution ? When I hear a king sending word to another by 
his ambassador—‘ This earth is mine ; immediately resign your 
pretensions to it’—I am moved to violent laughter ; but it 
soon subsides in pity for the infatuated fool” (Vishnu Purä- 
na IV. xxiv. 45 ef seg.—Wilson’s Translation). 
If this is the lot of the so-called Sovereigns of the Earth, 
what can be said of the power and possessions of an ordinary 
person, however wealthy and however great. ‘‘ In acquiring 


or losing, or preserving wealth, there are many griefs, and there 
are misfortunes in friends, in wife, children, servants, house, 
landand riches, and whatever else is considered to be acceptable 
to man. All these contribute more to his misery than to his 
happiness, even in this world ; and still more so in the next. 
Where can man scorched by the fires of the sun of the 
- world, look for unmixed felicity, but in the shade afforded 
by the tree of emancipation (Moksha)? Attainment of the 
Divine is considered by the wise as the only remedy for the 
three-fold class of ills that beset the different stages of life,— 
conception, birth and decay,—as characterised by that sole 
happiness which effaces all other kinds of felicity, however 
abundant ; andas being absolute and final” (Vishnu Purina 
VI. v. 54 ef seg.). 
So, it is this kind ofpower, that the disciple should desire ; 
that is, the power which can secure for him what is eter- 


‚nal bliss; and not the power over worldly matters. This 
‚is what our Text means, when it says (Clause C. in Rule 16), 


that ““the power which the disciple shall covet, is that which 
shall make him appear as nothing in the eyes of men.” For 
such power as is desired by men of the world, can never re- 
move the grief which the individual soul is suffering for want 
A power, as stated in the extract from the Mundaka and 
vetäs’vatara Upanishads given above. “Such grief c 
only cease when the ale soul sees ee 
within itself” (III. i. 2, and IV. 7 of the said Upanishads 
respectively). Hence the power which the disciple has to 
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desire, is such as is calculated to enable him to behold the 
Supreme in all its infinite glory. 

The first step towards the acquisition of such power is to 
obtain peace, z. e., a perfect control over all our organs ; un- 
alloyed love for all ; and unmixed devotion to the Supreme. 
The Text (Rule 14 and Clause B, of Rule 16) defines the peace 
to be, ‘‘ that sacred peace which nothing can disturb, and in 
which the soul grows as does the holy flower upon the still 
lagoons.” Those who are immersed in worldly affairs, and 
who take a pride in effecting worldly triumphs, can never 
hope to remain in that peaceful condition of mind, which 
alone can pave the way for the attainment of eternal bliss. 
“Asa mansion of clay is plastered with clay and water, 
so the body which is of earth, is perpetuated by earth and 
water (ze., eating and drinking). The body consisting of 
five elements, is nourished by subtances equally composed 
of those elements. But since this is the case, what is there 
in this life that man should be proud of? Travelling the 
path of the world for many thousand of births, man attains 
only the weariness of bewilderment, and is smothered by the 
dust of imagination (Viésand). When that dust is washed 
away by the water of real knowledge, then the weariness of 
bewilderment sustained by the wayfarer through repeated 
births, is removed. While that weariness is relieved, the 
internal man is at peace, and he obtains that supreme felicity 
which is undisturbed and unequalled” (Vishnu Purana VI. 
vii. 17). 

And so all the Sruzis tell the disciple to desire Peace— 
S’änti, (e. g., Amritabindu Upanishad, &c., &c.). And 
how to practically acquire Peace, is well explained in the 
Brihadäranyaka Upanishad where, at the request of the 
Devas and other students, the great Prajäpati tells them what 
their duty is, in these words, —‘‘ Restrain your desires”; 
‘Be liberal”: “Be clement.” And the same was repeated 
by the Divine voice, with the force of thunder,—namely, the 
syllables Da-Da-Da, meaning: “ Dimyata (be restrained) ; 
Datta (be liberal) ; Dayadhvam (be clement). Therefore every 
person shall learn this triad of duty,—restraint, liberality and 
clemency (V. ii. 3). 

The reader will perceive that these three divine precepts 
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when closely analysed, will be found to embrace all the 
moral rules; and the observance of them, coupled with an 
unmixed devotion to the Supreme, will secure for the disci- 
ciple that Peace which he is required to attain. 

And lastly, Rule 15 advises the disciple to “ desire poss- 
essions above all”. This is the outcome of the two preceding 
rules. When he acquires power and peace, in the sense in 
which they are explained, he will be in possession of most of 
what may be necessary for his spiritual advancement ; for 
such possessions belong to the pure soul. Let us remember 
what the Text says in Clause A. of Rule 16, vis., That the 
í possessions which a disciple ought to desire, are such as are 
possessed by all pure souls equally, and are thus the special 
property of the whole, only when united.” This idea is well 
illustrated in the following speech of the Great Prahlida. He 
says :— 

« Whatever power I possess, Father, is neither the result 
of magic rites, nor is separable from my nature. /¢ 7s no 
more than what is possessed by all those in whose hearts 
the Eternal abides. He who thinks not wrong to others, 
but considers them as himself, is free from the effects of sin ; 
inasmuch as the cause does not exist. But he who inflicts 
pain upon others, in act, thought or speech, sows the seed of 
future births ; and the fruit that awaits him after birth is pain. 
I wish no evil to any, and do and speak no offence ; for I 
behold the Supreme in all beings, as inmy own soul. How 
should corporeal or mental suffering, or pain inflicted by ele- 
ments or gods, affect me, whose heart is thoroughly purified 
by contemplation of the Supreme ? Love then for all creatures 
will be assiduously cherished by all those who understand 
that the universal soul is in all things” (Vishnu Purana I. 
xix. 4 ef seq.). 

Such, generally speaking, are the Power, Peace, and Pos- 
sessions which a disciple is required to desire and acquire ; 
but, in a special sense, they mean the possessions, peace and 
power, which a disciple would obtain by the practice of Yoga, 
which is essential forthe attainment of the final goal. Some 
superficial thinkers consider that Yoga is prohibited by the 
sage Veda-Vyäsa, in his Brahma-Sütras (II. i. 3) ; but from 
the antecedent and subsequent passages, itis clear that what 
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is forbidden is that kind of so-called Yoga, which has mun- 
dane matters for its object. Indeed, it is impossible that 
Yoga in its really spiritual sense should have been denounced 
by that venerable Sage ; for Yoga,—from the Sanskrit root 
„yug, to join—means the attainment of the Supreme by the 
individual soul; and if this is condemned, then the whole 
foundation upon which the fabric of every true religion stands, 
is destroyed ; and no sage like S’ri Veda Vyasa can, for a mo- 
ment, be presumed to have advocated such a course. On 
the other hand, numerous works composed by the same di- 
vine author, authorize, and strongly inculcate the necessity of 
Yoga in its highly spiritual form ; (wide S'rì Bhägavata XI. xv; 
Vishnu Purina VI. vii. 32 e¢ seq; Markandeya Purana, ch. 
XXXIV., &c., &c.). In the Bhagavad-gita (VI. 23), Yogais 
thus defined : “the disunion from conjunction of pain, from 
adherence to worldly things, and union with things spiritual”; 
and S’ri Krishna ordains that Yoga shallbe practised (Ibid. IT. 
48). Indeed, authorities for the performance of Yoga are to 
be found in the Upanishads and the Vedas. In the course 
of time, different systems of Yoga have sprung up ; and the 
disciple should consult the best of the teachers before he 
selects one for his guidance. 
Generally, Yoga consists of eight parts or subservients :— 
1. Yama (forbearance from certain actions); 2. Niyama 
(observance of certain actions); 3. A’sana (posture in which 
the Yoga-practitioner is to sit when engaged in meditation) ; 
4. Pränäyäma (modifications of breathing during such medi- 
tation) ; 5. Pratydhdra (restraint of organs from susceptibilty 
to outward impressions, and directing them entirely to inter- 
nal perceptions) ; ©. Dhérana (abstraction, fixing the mind 
upon the Great One) ; 7. Dhyana (contemplation of this 
Supreme); and, 8. Samadhi (unceasing and immoveable con- 
centration of thought on the Supreme). This last stage is 
arrived at when the disciple obtains an accurate knowledge of 
the Great Soul. : 
| must leave the disciple to study the works above named 
in order to understand the eight foregoing sub-divisions of 
this sublime Yoga-Vidyä, but a summary of what is com- 
prised in the first and second divisions (Yama and Niyama) 
is, I think, necessary for the purpose of these Annotations. 
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acts of forbearance ; and 


To be brief, Yama includes five : 
To the former class 


Niyama has five acts of observance. 
belong, 1st, Ahimsé (abstention from injury, harmlessness and 
practice of active benevolence); 2ndly, Sa/ya (freedom from 
alluntruth, and practice of veracity) ; 3rdly, Asteya (freedom 
from appropriation of what belongs to others, and practice 
of honesty); 4thly, Brahmachärya (freedom from sensual 
desires, and practice of continence); and zthly, Aparigraha 
(freedom from interest, and practice of disinterestedness). 
Andto the latter part (Vivama) belong 1st, S'aucha ‘purity of 
mind, speech and body) ; and, Santosha (cheerfulness and 
contentedness under all circumstances) ; 3rd, Suddhaya 
(religious study); 4th, Tapas (religious austerity), and 5th, 
Niyatätma (firmness of mind). The disciple will find, on a 
careful analysis, that all these rules of forbearance and obser- 
vance, are comprised within the Rules given in the present 
Treatise, namely, Rules 1 to 16, and the preamble. 

The disciple who applies himself to the practice of Yoga 
is called “ Yoga- Vuk” (the practitioner of Yoga, the neo- 
phyte) ; and when he attains Divine wisdom, he is termed 
the ©“ Vinishpannasamädhi” one whose meditations are suc- 
cessfully accomplished, by his arriving at the last stage of 
Yoga, namely, Samidhi, i. e., the adept). (Vishnu Purina 
VI. vii. 32, &c.). 

Colonel H. S. Olcott has beautifully compared Voga 
with Mesmerism, in his Introduction to the Treatise on the 
Yoga Philosophy of Patanjali, in these words :—“ Yoga is 
self-mesmerization. It differs from the practice of the ordi- 
nary mesmeric operator, in that the subject in this case is 
the mystic’s own body, instead of another person. In both 
examples there is the development of a current of psychic 
aura, if the word is permissible, and its direction, an operative 
WILL, upon a selected receptive object. The mesmeriser 
throws out his current upon his passive subjects, and in that 
organization provokes the result his mind had conceived and 
his will commanded. The Yogi develops the same potential 
aura, but turns it in upon himself. He firstly determines 
concentration, vanquishes the natural restlessness of the body 
and obtains supremacy of the physical appetites ; reducing the 
physical self to the condition of a passive subject. Then only, 
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when his will has fully asserted its power, can he develop 
within himself those transcendental powers of intelligence 
which are fitted to observe the laws and phenomena of the 
spiritual world.” 

This process of self-mesmerization (Yoga) produces an 
extraordinary self-illumination, developing the higher facul- 
ties of man, hitherto lying latent and dormant ; it fills his 
heart with a genuine feeling of compassion, sympathy and 
benevolence towards all beings, without any distinction what- 
soever; and endows him with the knowledge of universal 
sciences ; knowledge of the former state of his existences ; 
and knowledge of past, present, and future events ; be- 
sides powers to control the course of nature and change 
them; not to mention such comparatively small powers as 
clairvoyance, clairaudience, and so forth; all tending ulti- 
mately to enable him to behold the Great Soul within himself, 
without himself and everywhere. Such is the effect of the 
sublime science, Yoga-Vidyâ; and such are the powers and 
possessions which the disciple is required to desire and obtain. 

Now, let us pause a while, and make a résumé of all that 
has been said from the beginning. 

The preamble gives the preliminary rules calculated to 
ensure the purity of the disciple’s heart, and the steadiness 
of his mind. Then Rules 1 to 4 (referring to ambition, - 
desire of life, and desire of comfort), show how a disciple 
should behave in respect to himself, in his individual capa- 
city. The Rules 5 to 8 (relating to the sense of separateness, 
sensation and growth), describe the line of conduct which the 
disciple should follow in respect to others, in his social capa- 
city. Rules 9 to 12 (adverting to the desire of what is 
within us, without us, and unseizable), declare how the 
disciple should act in respect of the Great Soul, in his highly 
spiritual capacity. And lastly Rules 13 to 16 (which re- 
fer to the acquisition of spiritual power, peace and posses- 
sions), are calculated to advise the disciple as to the best 
materials that he should furnish himself with, for the purpose 
of accomplishing the journey to his final goal with safety. 

When these Rules are properly understood and observed 
by the disciple, he will be in a position to proclaim in the 
words of a great personage referred to in the Chhändogya 
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Upanishad :— “1 desire real glory, the glory of glories. l 
‘shall not, no, I shall never again, enter the white, tooth- 
less, all-devouring, slippery object (2. e., the womb). I shall 
proceed to the ‘‘Sabha (Hall) of Prajäpati, the Immortal, U ni- 
k versal Soul” (VIII. xiv. 1). That is the Hall of Learning, 
to which our Text alludes in the subsequent parts of this 
Treatise ; and that is the Hall (figuratively of course) to 
which the Text requires the disciple to seek the way in the 
following 17th and other Rules. 
17. Seek out the way. 
18. Seek the way by retreating within. 
19. Seek the way by advancing boldly without. 
By recalling to memory what has been stated with refer- 
ence to Rules gand ‘ro (where the disciple is required, to 
desire that which is within himself and without him), it will 
be perceived that the final goal to be reached by the discipl<* 
is only One. “That which shines glorious above yonder 
heaven, above this world, and above all others, large or small, 
is the same as that which shines within mankind” (Chhän- 
dogya Upanishad III. xiii. 7). But though the goal is but 
one, the paths leading to it are more than one. Broadly 
speaking, it may be said that the paths are two, —those lying 
within and without mankind,—all other roads being merely the 
branches of these two. This is well explained, though symboli- 
cally, in the Maiträyana Brähmana Upanishad VI. 1. and other 
sacred works. The “golden being in yonder sun” and ‘that 
which lies in the lotus of the human heart,” are not distinct. 
The lotus of the heart means nothing but A’käs’a (Ether) which 
pervades the universe, including, of course, human hearts. 
So that the Ether, whether existing in the human heart or in 
the universe, may equally be called the lotus; each having 
its own system of petals, which substantially mean the differ- 
_ ent points of the compass. The One then is to be sought 
for by ¢wo principal ways,-—by retreating within and by 
advancing Without. All your success in struggling against 
and giving up evil, and all your success in acquiring virtue, 
throughout ages, will work for you a beneficial effect, and 
form a nucleus for good actions to gather round in the fu- 
ture ; and this secret treasure will be preserved for you by the 
soul within you. It holds this treasure for you to reach it ; 


| 
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and it is hither that you should seek the way, as ordained 
in Rule 17. In this way, the rule corresponds with Rule 
17 of the second section of this Treatise, which directs the 
disciple to ‘inquire of the inmost, the one, of its final 
secret, which it holds for you through the ages.” And when 
this mystery is learnt, the disciple’s further progress becomes 
exceedingly easy ; and he may then be able to seek the way 
by advancing without himself, to study the other laws of 
being, of nature, &c., as set forth in Rule 19. 

How these ways are to be sought is fully explained in 
Rule 20, which, for the sake of easy reference, I have divided 
into clauses as follows + 

20 (a). Seek it not by any one road. To each tem- 
perament there is one road, which seems the most desirable. 

For, though the primary constituents of physical bodies 
and the nature of individual souls are similar in many 
respects, yet the result of good or bad Karma accumu- 
lated for ages, works such great changes in the case of each 
individual, that no two persons agree in their moral or spirit- 
ual conditions in every respect, so much so that for all practi- 
cal purposes we may safely hold that the nature of each man 
is different, or rather, has become different from that of every 
other. Consequently the path to be followed by one can 
hardly suit the other. ‘ Even the wise man”, says S ri Krish- 
na, ‘seeks for that which is homogeneous to his own nature. 
All things act according to their respective natures” (Bhaga- 
vad-gitä III. 33). And then, recognising this as an inevitable 
necessity, S’ri Krishna proceeds to declare that each should 
choose for himself a particular path best suited to his own 
peculiar condition, and the Dharma (7. e., the method adopted 
for reaching the final goal), thus chosen by each person, though 
contrary to, is better than, that of another, though ever so well 
followed. To die in one’s own Dharma thus selected, is really 
efficacious, while the adoption of that which another has chosen 
would lead to fearful consequences (Bhagavad-gitä III. 35). 
And it must be remembered that although each individual has 
to select one road for himself, yet the means to be adopted for 
traversing it are multifarious. So the Treatise says :— 

20 (b). But the way is not found by devotion alone, by 
"religious contemplation alone, by ardent progress, by self-sacri- 
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‚ficing labour, by studious observation of life. None alone can 
lake the disciple more than one step onwards. All steps are 
necessary to make up the ladder. 

So the Mundaka Upanishad says :—“ The soul cannot be 
obtained by a person without power (i. e., the kind of power 
already explained), nor by indifference, nor by devotion, nor by 
knowedge void of devotion; but if the wise man strives with 
all these supports, then enters the soul the abode of Brahma” 
I QII. il. 4). And Manu, after declaring that man should be 

| really triumphant over all his organs, adds that “ when one 
organ fails, by that single failure his Divine knowledge passes 
away, as water flows away through one hole in a leathern 

\ vessel” (Il. 99). When the united efforts of the whole man 
‘are thus put forward in pursuit of the great end in view, tin 
everything will add its quota and serve to facilitate the ascent 
of the ladder in a very successful manner. 

20 (c). The vices of men become steps in the ladder, one 
by one, as they are surmounted. The virtues of man are steps 
indeed, necessary --not by any means lo be dispensed with. 

| No doubt each act of virtue has its own reward, and will 
lead us onwards on the steps of the ladder ; but the step 
gained by surmounting a vice is much more firm than the step 
gained by the practice of any act of virtue. For a person 
who goes on practising Virtue in his own way,—without 
being familiar with any particular kind of vice,—is at any 
moment liable to be beguiled by the alluring temptations of 
1 such vice, and to be immersed headlong in it,so deep and fast 
that he would find it exceedingly difficult to extricate himself 
from its trammels, if ever he thinks of doing so at all; but 
the case is different with a person who has eaten enough of 


comes to look upon its pleasures as illusive, transient, and 
mischievous. Such an one feels ashamed of his ever having 
| indulged in them; and grows really penitent and sincerely 
\ vigilant in his resolution to avoid their repetition. Such a 
|person is*incapable of retreating into similar vice again ; 
he has surmounted it; has thereby gained a step in 
the ladder, as firm as it should be. But here it should 
be particularly understood that it is not intended, nor is 
it in any way desirable as a precedent condition, that one 


5 | the fruits of vice, and who, by personal experience, gradually 
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should have necessarily indulged in vice before he can pre- 


pare himself to secure a firm footing on the ladder. Happy 
are those whose life knows no vice, and whose mind is strong 


proof against all vicious temptations, for'sure enough their: 


progress on the spiritual ladder is as certain as it is firm. But 
all are not similarly blessed. Many do err ; and what is in- 
tended in the foregoing observations, is to show that not only 


is there hope even for such erring people, but that there is | 


also a chance of their placing a more firm foot on the ladder 
than others, if they only mend their ways, with a strong 
resolution not to revert to their former vices for ever hereafter. 
All contact with vice leaves a stain, but the Text implies that 
in time that stain can be wiped off. 

“Although,” says S’ri Krishna, ‘‘thou art the greatest 
of all offenders, yet thou shalt be able to cross the gulf of 
sin, if thou availest thyself of the bark of wisdom. As the 
natural fire, O Arjuna, reduceth the wood to ashes, so may 
the fire of wisdom reduce the whole Karma to ashes” 
(Bhagavad-gitä, IV. 36 & 37). Here Arjuna suggests a doubt 
as to the fate of those sinners who endeavour to reform them- 
selves, but who are cut off from this world before they can 
succeed in working out the effects of their evil Karma. ‘‘ Doth 
not the fool”, he asks, ‘* who is found not standing in the 
path of Brahma, and who is thus, as it were, falling between 
good and evil, like a broken cloud, come to nothing ?” (Ibid. 
VI. 38). But S’ri Krishna assures him that, “such an one’s 
destruction is found neither here nor in the world above. No 
man who is doing good attains an evil condition” (Ibid. 40). 

Now, taking together the case of people who are always 
pure, and of those who have been redeeming their purity by 
surmounting vices, the Text proceeds as follows :— 

20(d). Yet, though they create a fair atmosphere and a 
happy. future, they are useless if they stand alone. The whole 
nature of man must be used wisely by the one who desires lo enter 
the way. Each man is to himself absolutely the way, the truth, 
and the life. But he is only so when he grasps his whole individua- 
lity firmly, and, by the force of his awakened spiritual will, recog 
nises this individuality as not himself, but that thing which he 
has with pain created for his own use and by means of which he 
purposes, as his growth slowly develops his intelligence, to reach to 
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duality. When he knows that for this his 


the life beyond indi 
7 od life exists, then, indeed, and then 


wonderful complex separate 
only, he is upon- the way. 

‘ The disciple should enter the path, heart and soul, and 
he should remember what S’ri Krishna says CANNON shouldst 
strive to raise thyself, by thyself, as self is the friend of self” 
(Bhavagad-gita Wil, 5% Isle should by the awakened will, 7. e., 
z means of virtuous conduct, 


the sacred will springing up by Ae 
recognise the fact that his sense of individuality is not a por- 
tion of his soul, but is one created by unbecoming conduct 
since its combination with the body. The disciple should 
try to reach to the life beyond such individuality. What is 
meant by this, is explained in the following rule and remarks. 
20 (e). Seek it by plunging into the mysterious and glorious 
depths of your own inmost being. Seek it by testing all ex- 
perience, by utilising the senses, in order to understand the 
growth and meaning of individuality, and the beauty and obs- 
curity of those other divine fragments, which are struggling 
side by side with you and form the race to which you belong. 
The disciple should first understand what secret treasure 
is preserved for him in the inmost recesses of his heart ; and 
in doing so he should test all experiences by utilising the 
senses in a becoming manner. It is not meant that he should 
yield to the seductions of sense in order to know it. When 
he has chosen and entered the path, he cannot yield to these 
seductions ` without shame. Yet, he can experience them 
without horror : can weigh, observe, and test them, and wait 
with the patience of confidence for the hour when they shall 
affect him no longer. But at the same time he should remem- 
ber what has been already observed, namely, that he should 
not condemn the man that yields to such seductions ; but on 
the contrary stretch out his hand to him asa brother pilgrim. 
He should not for a moment fancy himself a thing apart from 
the mass. When he has found the beginning of the way, the 
star of his heart will show its light, and by that light he will 
perceive how great is the darkness in which it burns! Mind, 
heart, and brain, all are obscure and dark until the disciple 
wins the first great battle against his senses, and so forth. 
But let him not be appalled by that sight. He’ should 
keep his eyes fixed on that small light, and it will grow, 
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much to his advantage. Even the darkness within him has 
its special advantage. It will help him to understand the help- 
lessness of those who have seen no light, and whose souls 
are in profound gloom. Bearing this in mind, the disciple 
should not blame others, should not shrink from them; but 
try to lift a little of the heavy Karma of the world, and. give 
his aid to the few strong hands that hold back the powers of 
darkness from obtaining complete victory. By doing so the 
disciple enters into a partnership of joy, which brings indeed 
terrible toil and profound sadness, but also a great and ever- 
increasing delight. 

Having thus made sufficient researches w/hin himself; 
and by testing all experiences by utilising his senses, the 
disciple must proceed a step further, by advancing wwz/hout. 

20 (f). Seek it by study of the laws of being, the laws of 
nature, the laws of the supernatural. 

While the disciple searches for, and examines the treasure 
deposited within himself, as above indicated, he ought not to 
discard any thing that is outside. Immense gain is effected 
by a right contemplation of the displays which the visible 
works of the creation exhibit. ‘Behold this, the vast and 
extensive universe,” says the Rig Veda, ‘and have confi- 
dence in His prowess” (I. ciii. 5). “The seven rivers 
display His glory ; and heaven, earth and sky display His 
manifested form. O Indra, the sun and moon perform their 
revolutions that we may see and have faith in what we see” 
(Rig Veda I. cii. 2). Even the scriptures of those secta- 
rians who hold up “' Revelation” as the sole refuge of man, 
are full of sublime descriptions of the visible creation, and of 
interesting references to the various objects which adorn the 
scenery of nature. Without the cultivation of our reasoning 
powers, and an investigation of the laws and economy, of 
Nature, we can never hope to appreciate and understä the 
excellence of that which we are in search of. The universe is. 
the macrocosm (Bramhända), while an individual being is the 
microcosm (Pindända), one is allied to the other, and the study 
of one is essential for the right understanding of the other. 
« Yonder sun is the external soul and Préna is the internal ; 
from one the other is inferred,” says the Maiträyana Brähmana 


Upanishad (VI. 1), Hence it would be extremely prejudicial 
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to the disciple’s interests, if he were to narrow his search to 
the cirele of his own heart, and shut his eyes to all that lies 
beyond. Remember that ‘ Parabrahma is one Wiese centre is 
everywhere, and whose circumference is nowhere. 

And what next? 


20 (g). And seck it by making the profound obeisance of 


the soul to the dim star that burns within. Steadily, as you 
watch and worship, its light will grow stronger. Then you may 
know you have found the beginning of the way. And when you 
have found the end, its light will suddenly become the infinite 
light. 

The disciple, after having made researches within and 
without, should ultimately turn back to his internal spirit, for 
it is there that he is to behold that which he seeks to behold. 
‘CA steady light, swifter than thought, is stationed among 
moving beings to show the way to eternal bliss, all the 
gods being of one mind and of like wisdom, proceed res- 
pectfully to the presence of the one agent” (Rig Veda VI. 
ix. 5). This light, which is nothing else but the Supreme 
Spirit seated in the heart, is the means of true knowledge. 
This, the Chhändogya Upanishad states, we should behold, 
reflect upon, and eulogize” (I. iii. 12). And the result is 
that “ having beheld the exquisite light in our own hearts, 
and beheld it also high above all darkness, we attain to that 
Lord of Lords and the noblest of lights, the Divine Sun” 
(Ibid. III. xvii. 7). ap oa 

What a disciple has to do after finding the beginning: of 
the way, is thus declared in the following rule. 

21 (a). Look for the flower to bloom in the silence that 

follows the storm : not till then. 

The pause of the soul is the moment of wonder ; and the 
next is the moment of satisfaction; that is the silence, 

j Now the disciple has found the way ; but only its begin- 
ning. The first shoot of the plant has appeared, but the 
flower of the plant is still in the bud. 
ts slugge again the conanng and onen eee 
Tico en. g an o structive elements. 
; ; als. The disciple cannot hope that 
the flower of wisdom will bloom until his struggle against the 
allurements of his sensual desires and appetites has success- 


We can hardly expect 
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fully terminated, and a perfect silence has begun to reign, as 
a calm after the storm. This idea is beautifully illustrated in 
the Maiträyana Brähmana Upanishad :—The “ syllable Om is 
sound; its end is silence, soundless, void of sorrow or fear ; full 
of joy and satisfaction ; firm, immoveable, indestructible”, and 
so on (VI. 22). The Chhändogya Upanishad (Ch. I.) describes 
the syllable Om, as the quintessence of all essences, the noblest 
part of the Veda, the animating principle of the body, the 
supreme and the most adorable ; the Parabrahm itself. It is 
ordained that this mysterious and sacred word should be 
adored, chanted, and chanted repeatedly. Broadly speaking, it 
is composed of three letters A. U. M. But it has also what 
may be called a half-letter (Ardha-matra), consisting of the 
silence S’änti), which ensues after the word is uttered, and 
more especially after uninterrupted successive repetition of 
the word with a perfectly peaceful mind. This sacred word 
removes every taint of sensual desires and appetites, and 
lands the disciple in a perfect, blissful silence. This is 
the sort of silence which the disciple should attain ; and this 
is the silence in which the flower blossoms, as the Text says. 
It is not however meant that the seed thrown does not 
germinate al all inthe meantime. The text assures us that :— 
a1 (b). It shall grow, it will shoot up; it will make 
branches and leaves, and form buds, while the battle lasts. 
But, not till the whole personality of the man is dissolved and 
melted—not until it ts held by the divine fragment which has 
created tt, as a mere subject for grave experiment and experi- 
ence, —not until the whole nature has yielded and become subject, 
unto its higher self, can the bloom open. Then will come a calm 
such as comes in a tropical country afier the heavy rain, when 


nature works so swiftly that one may see her action. Sucha calm 


will come to the harassed spirit. 

This plant will certainly grow during the storm and strug- 
gle ; but it does not always happen that itis in bless oR 
during such period. Very often we see a tree flourishing 1n 
the luxuriance of its foliage, with widespread branches and 
a huge trunk, and yet bearing neither flower nor fruit owing 


to the absence of certain conditions essential to a complete 
ties of the seed thrown 


development of all the inherent proper i 
into the soil. So it is with man. He may find the begin- 
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ning of the right path ;—-may even have a capacity for advan- 
cing further, and yet, if he does not earnestly strive in that 
direction, his further progress is hopelessly retarded. At this 
stage, when the disciple has risen to a level higher poan his 
neighbours, it behoves him to put forth his unswerving ener- 
gies, and work out the Karma with a cheerful mind. Then, 
sure enough, acalm will come to him, in which the bloom will 
open in all its beauty and fragrance, and when he attains this 
state of perfect mental calm, he is in a position to behold in 
his own soul the object of his researches” (Maiträyana Bräh- 
mana Upanishad IV. 4). 

What occurs next, is thus stated in the Text :— 

21 (c). And in the deep silence the mysterious event will 
occur which will prove that the way has been found. Call it by 
what name you will, it is a voice that speaks where there ts 
none to speak ; it is a messenger that comes, a messenger without 

form or substance ; or it ts the flower of the soul that has opened. 
Tt cannot be described by any metaphor. But it can be felt 
after, looked for and desired, even amid the raging of the storm. 

This is an event exceedingly sacred and mysterious, and 
baffles all attempts at description. ‘“The happiness which 
comes to the mind that has washed away its defilement by 
intense abstraction, and which has merged itself in the soul, 
cannot be uttered by the voice ; and can only be apprehended 
by its own perception” (Maiträyana Brähmana Upanishad 
VI. 34). This opening of the bloom is the glorious moment 


when perception awakes ; with it comes confidence, know- 
ledge, and certainty. 


21 (d). The silence may last a moment of time, or it may 
last a thousand years. But it will end. Yet you will carry its 
strength with you. Again and again the battle must be Sought 
and won. Tt ts only for an interval that nature can be still. 

Nature stands still between man’s physical death and re- 


birth ; the interval may be short or long according to each in- 
dividual’s merit and other conditions. But ach this may 
be, it is certain that what is gained once is never lost. Once 
having Passed the storm and attained peace, it is then al 
possible to learn, even thou 


turn aside. The “ 


ways 
© gh the disciple waver, hesitate and 
voice of the silence” ins within hi 

; € remains within him, and 


4 
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though he leaves the path utterly, yet one day it will resound, 
and rend him asunder, and separate his passions from his 
divine possibilities. Then with pain and desperate cries from 
the deserted lower self, he will return to the pure path. ““ No 
man that does good can ever attain an evil condition,” says 
S’ri Krishna (Bhagavad-gitä VII. 40). - 


Here we have arrived at the end of Section I ; and the 
Text has the following concluding remarks : 

These wrilten above are the first of the Rules which are 
written on the walls of the Hall of Learning. Those that ask 
shall have. Those that desire to read shall read. Those who 
desire to learn shall learn. 


The Hall of Learning is what is described as the Sabha of 
Prajäpati (Lord of men) inthe Chhändogya Upanishad (VIII. 
14); and as the S’älä of Brahma in the Maiträyana Brähmana 
Upanishad (VI. 28). The rules “‘ written on the walls of the 
Hall of Learning,” mean the rules connected with Brahma- 

jidna (Divine wisdom). To go to the Hall is to enter the 
condition in which the learning of such rules become possi- 
ble. { 

Those that ask shall have these Rules. But when an 
ordinary man (i. e., one whois not a disciple in the sense in 
which that word is explained above) asks, his voice is not 
heard, for he asks with his mind only, and the voice of the 
mind is only heard on that plane in which the mind acts. 
Therefore, except in the case of those who have mastered 
the foregoing twenty-one Rules, it cannot be said that those 
that ask shall have. To ask is to feel the hunger within—the 
yearning of spiritual aspirations. To be able to read, means 
having obtained the power, in a small degree, of gratifying 
that hunger. 

To read is to read with the eyes. of spirit, and not the 
eyes of the flesh. (More of this, hereafter). 

Those who desire to learn shall learn. It must be so. 
When the disciple is capable of entering the Hall of Learning, 
he will always find his Master there ; and when the disciple is 
ready to learn, he is accepted, acknowledged, and recognised. 
For he has lit the lamp, and it cannot be hidden (See Bhaga- 
vad-gitä XVIII. 70). u 
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Section I is thus brought to a close with the following 
blessing to the disciple. 
Peace be with you. 
“ peace” corresponds with the Sanskrit word 
at the end of a part or whole 
Taittiriya Upanishad II. 


The word 
S’änti, or Svasti, which is used 
of certain Aryan sacred works, €. $, 
1; its object being to bless the disciple who 1s struggling to 

i a1 ance 
remove all obstacles to knowledge ; and thereby obtain peace 
A 1 2 ace Ic OIN 6 a Master to his 

of mind. This blessing of peace is given by the Mastet to his 
beloved disciples, whom he considers as himself ; and such 


- disciples, be it remembered, are not confined to any particular 
) 


locality. They are to be found in the East as well in the 
š ‘ . . . ore 
West, and everywhere. By One Supreme this universe IS 


pervaded ; even every world in the whole unlimited circle of 


nature. Man (wherever he may be), by abandoning all that 
appertains to the perishable world, enjoys pure Happiness 
and Peace (Is’a Upanishad I). 


END or SECTION I. 


Section II, 

In the first section of this Treatise, the disciple was in- 
structed as to what was to be avoided and what was to be desi- 
red ; and he was told that, after a successful struggle against 
his passions and so forth, a calm would come to his harassed 
spirit ; and that in this deep silence a mysterious event would 
occur, which would prove that the beginning of the way was 
found. 

Now, the object ofthe rules in this second section is to 
advise the disciple as to his future line of conduct with the 
view of making further progress. Indeed, this second section 
is intended to indicate to some extent the secret of the transi- 
tion from the Sushuplito the Turiya Avasthd. It must be 
noticed that Sushupzl does not here mean sound sleep, as it is 
ordinarily understood ; but refers to the condition of Prdjna 
(a sort of consciousness), when its Vydpé7 (extension or acti- 
vity)in the Svkshma and Sthitla U'püdhis (i. e., gross and 
subtle vestures), is completely restrained. The final secrets 
referred to in this Treatise relate to the mystery of the Logos 
known as A’¢ma. It is not possible to explain the subject 
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fully without referring to the secrets of Initiation, which can- 
not, of course, be divulged in a work intended for general 
publication. Moreover, the disciple has now arrived at that 
stage, which is as sacred as it is mysterious, and which is 
imperceptible to the sense and incomprehensible to the reason, 
in the sense in which those words are popularly understood ; 
and any attempt at a written description of the events which 
would henceforth follow would therefore be utterly futile. 
The disciple should trust to his own intuition and experiences, 
and try to solve the mystery gradually as it presents itself 
to him, by the help of the spiritual light which by this time 
has begun to illumine his inner self in an unmistakeable man- 
ner. He has lit the lamp, as it were, and must be able to 
see all that can be seen at the stage at which he has ar- 
rived. All teachings henceforward ought to come to him 
from sources internal and not external; for, as stated in 
Rule 19 supra, he is on the threshold of Divinity ; and for 
him no law can be framed, and no guide can exist. More- 
over, all that hereafter occurs to the disciple, is of such a 
nature as to be felt and recognised by himself alone, and not 
such as can be communicated to him by others. However, 
he will find that some amount of light is thrown on this pro- 
foundly mysterious subject by the explanations furnished in 
the following pages. 

Under any circumstances, it would be impossible for the 
disciple to master the subject until the first battle is won; 
for the mind may recognise the truth, and yet the spirit 
may not be able to receive it. But, once having passed 
through the storm, and attained peace, by a careful study and 
observance of the rules given inthe first section, the disciple 
would always find it easy to understand the spirit of the 
ensuing rules, and learn the truth for himself, even though 
he waver, hesitate, and turn aside. ‘The voice of the silence 
remains within him; and though he leave the path utterly, 
yet one day it will resound and rend him asunder, and sepa- 
rate his passions from his divine possibilities. Then, with pain 
and desperate cries from the deserted lower-self, he will return. 
This is a very comforting assurance, but the disciple would 
do well not to put himself in a position which is calculated to 
impede his progress, for however short atime, and plunge 
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him into obscurity, at a time when he had but just lit the 
lamp and begun to findthe way. It would be highly prejudi- 
cial to his spiritual progress if he should slacken his, energies 
and thereby sacrifice the bright and immediate prospects, ın PE 
h ofa distant possibility of regaining the same on 
flies noiselessly it is true, but 


Run ve 


anticipation of 
some future occasion. Time flies ; 
i so rapidly that ** no winds along the hills can flee as swiftly as 
he.” We can get back almost everything that is lost, except 
Time, which is absolutely irrecoverable. So precious is Time; 
‚and the disciple should make the best use ofthat which he 
| may have at his command during life. The Text gives the 
\ following warning note to the disciple, as a prelude to the 
‘forthcoming Rules : 
Out of the silence that is peace, aresonant voice shall arise. 
And this voice will say, “Tt is not well; thou hast reaped, now 
thou must sow.” And knowing this voice to be the silence itself 
thou shalt obey. 
t The disciple should not be elated with whatever success 
| he has hitherto achieved. All thāt he has found is but the 
| beginning of the way ; and should he become careless or indif- 
ferent, not only his onward progress will be retarded as a 
matter of course, but even the little advance he has made on the 
path will be so far obscured as to require renewed and power- 
ful efforts to regain the former light. No doubt he has reap- 
ed some good fruits of his past labours; but unless he sows 
again the seed of virtue, he cannot reap a fresh harvest calcu- 
lated to afford to him that nourishment and strength which are 
essential to his future advancement, until at last he attains to 
\ that highest station, when there is no death or birth for him. 
\ Those that have passed through the silence and felt its peace 
and retained its strength, long that the disciple shall like- 
| wise pass through it; and it behoves the disciple therefore 
| to be on the alert, and persevere in his course with a redou- 
por vag imore E pecially smee he has succeeded in 
m g sey eral acquisitions which fairly enable him to push 
himself forward in the path with a bright prospect of ultimate 
success. What those acquisitions are, the Text proceeds to 
explain as follows : 
Thou, who art now a disciple, able to stand, able to hear, 
able to see, able to speak, who hast conquered desire and attain- 


do 


ed to self-knowledge, who hast seen thy soul in its bloom anil 
recognised it, and heard the voice of the silence, go thou to the 
Hall of Learning and read what is written there for. thee. 

Let the disciple understand that to be able to stand is to 
have confidence ; to be able to hear is to have, opened the 
doors of the soul ; to be able to see is to have attained percep- 
tion ; to be able to speak is to have attained the power of 
helping others ; to have conquered desire is to have learned 
how to use and control the self; to have attained to self- 
knowledge is to have attained to the inner fortress from whence 
the personal man can be viewed with impartiality ; to have 
seen the soul in its bloom is to have obtained a momentary 
glimpse in oneself ofthe transfiguration which shall eventually 
make the disciple more than man; to recognise is to achieve 
the great task of gazing upon the blazing light without drop- 
ping the eyes, and not falling back in terror, as though before 
some ghastly phantom. This happens to some ; and the 
disciple should be very careful and firm in this respect. He 
should always be steady in his mind and full of courage ; 
especially because he is forewarned of what is to happen, and 
because, moreover, the event would be to his glory and 
highest spiritual advantage. If he chances to be weak, and 
shrinks from beholding the Light which presents itself to him, 
it need hardly be said that he loses the victory when he had 
all but won it. To hear the voice of silence, is to understand 
that from within comes the only true guidance ; and lastly to 
eo to the Hall of Learning, is to enter the state in which 
an becomes possible. Then will many words be written 
there for the disciple ; and written in fiery letters for him 
easily to read. For, when the disciple is ready the Master is 
ready also. This position of the disciple is figuratively des- 
cribed in the Maitäyana Brähmana Upanishad in these words: — 
“Having passed beyond earthly concerns, the senses,and their 
objects ; and having then seized the bow, whose string 1s a pure 
` life and whose wood is fortitude, with the arrow of unselfish- 
ness,—the disciple strikes down the first warder of the door of 
Brahma” (VI. 28). P r 

It must be understood that the hearing and seeing, &c., 
spoken of above, do not mean hearing and seeing with the 
Every human being, nay almost 


y 


physical ears and eyes. 
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every animal—unless the faculties are abnormally paredi 
is able to hear and see in the sense ın which those terms are 
popularly understood ; and this would consequently pe x 
new acquisition in the case of the disciple. The faculties 
by which the disciple is now able to hear and Bee are the 
inner faculties and not the outer. That this is what our 
Text means is clear from Rules 14, 15, 16, &c., supra. This 
is not intended to mean that in the course of training to which 
the disciple subjects himself, the external faculties are use- 
less. As well explained in the Vishnu Purina, the know- 
ledge obtained through the outer senses shines like a amp, 
while that obtained by /iéna (divine wisdom) breaks upon 
the obscurity like the Sun (VI. v. 62). The wise see not with 
the eye of flesh (Vishnu Purana, VI. vi. 3). The soul sees and 
enjoys with the aid of the mental celestial eye (Chi:indogya 
Upanishad VIII. xii. 5). The /näna Chakshus (eye of vistom) 
and Divya Chakshus (celestial, or luminous eye) are sogen 
of in the Mundaka Upanishad II. i. 2; in the Bhagavad Gitä 
XI. 8 and XIII. 34; in the Mahabharata, Anus’äsana Parva 
XIV. 9, and As’vamedha Parva XVIII. 30; the Chhändogya 
Upanishad VIII. xii. 5, and other sacred works ; and the 
method of developing such inner faculties is explained in the 
S'rî Bhagavata, Skanda XI and Chapter XIV. ; in Patanjali’s 
Aphorisms on Yoga, and in other works. 
This sublime subject will be further discussed in the next 
Section on Karma. 
Now the Text proceeds to give some practical instruc- 
tions to the disciple to assist him in his future progress : 
1. Stand aside in the coming battle, and though thou fight- 
est be not thou the warrior. 
2. Look for the warrior, and let him fight in thee. 
3- Take his orders for battle and obey them. 
g. Obey him not as though he were a general, butas though 
he were thyself, and his spoken words were the utterance of thy 


secret desires ; for he is thyself, yet infin itely wiser and stronger - 


than thyself. Look for him, else in the fever and hurry of the 
Sight thou mayest pass him; and he will not know thee unless 
thou knowest him. If thy cry meet his listening ear then will he 
Sight in thee and fill the dull void within. A nd if this is so, then 
canst thou go through the fight cool and unwearied, standing 


| 
| 
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aside aud letting him battle for thee. Then it will be impossible 
Jor thee to strike one blow amiss. But if thou look not for him, if í 
thou pass him by, then there is no safeguard for thee. Thy 
brain will reel, thy heart grow uncertain, and in the dust of the 
battle-field thy sight and senses will fail, and thou wilt not know 
thy friends from thy enemies. 

He is thyself, vet thou art but finite and liable to error. 
He is eternal and is sure. He ts eternal truth. When once he 
has entered thee and become thy warrior, he will never utterly 
desert thee, and at the day of the great peace he will become one 
with thee. ; 

These Rules 1 to 4 form one group. The battle they speak 
of is the struggle against the passions, which ought to be duly 
restrained and placed under proper control. And the indivi- 
dual who is to fight the battle is Man, who, roughly speaking, 
is made up of Body and Soul, which are dependent on one 
another, inasmuch as the Body is worthless without the Soul ; 
and the Soul,—so long as it remains enveloped in the Body,— 
can only act through the Body. In fact the Body is the vehi- 
cle of the soul, and it is by their combination that man can 
move and live ; but the rider is invisible to the world at large, 
and all ordinary people see the vehicle rolling along as if 
automatically, and suppose that the vehicle, ö. e., the physical ` 
body, is everything ; and that it alone constitutes the Man. 
But as the disciple, in his present advanced stage, is able to 
understand things better than the generality of mankind, 
Rules ı to 4 enjoin upon him the necessity of looking for the 
real warrior within him, namely, the inner man, the rider, the 
soul itself, and making him fight the battle, although to all 
outward appearances, it is the vehicle, namely, the outer 
man, that is engaged in the fight as the warrior. 

And this is so for the simple reason that the outer man 
cannot fight the battle successfully. The body, which is repre- 
sented as the outer man, iS finite, and destructible ; itis mortal, 
and is held by death (Katha Upanishad 1. ii. 18; Chhändo- 
gya Upanishad VII. xii. 1). And further, it cannot safely 
be left to itself in the uncontrolled exercises of its senses. | 
‘© He who attends to the inclinations of the senses, has in 
thema certain concern ; from this concern arises passion ; 
from passion, anger ; from anger, delusion ; from delusion, 


-find only discord, 
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deprivation of memory; from loss of memory, the loss of 
reason ; and from the loss of reason, the loss of all” (Bhagavad 
Gita II. 62). 

Hence Rule ı means that although outwardly it is the 
outer man that fights, yet he should not be the real warrior, 
as in that case he would be certain to fail and lose the victory. 

And then Rule 2 says that the disciple should look for 
the warrior and allow him to fight in him. Who is this war- 
rior? It is no other than the inner man, the individual Soul. 
As this is indestructible and wiser and stronger than the other, 
it is better fitted to fight the battle. It cannot certainly act 
without the body ; and what is required is, of course, that 
they should both be combined together in battle ; making the 
body subordinate and subservient to the soul. ‘The body 
is the car, the senses are the horses, and mind is the reins. 
And the rider is the soul itself” (Katha Upanishad 1. iii. 3 and 
4). The mischievous consequences that would foilow were 
the horses left entirely without guidance, are too ob:jus to 
be described. ; 

But at the same time the outer man should not consider 
himself a stranger to the inner man. In one respect they are 
distinct; but, in other respects, 2. e., so long as the soul 
remains embodied, they both together form one man. In this 
sense the inner man is the outer man for all practical pur- 


poses ; and the inner man’s orders are no other than the secret 


desires of the outer man himself. In order to achieve a com- 


plete victory, the outer man must invoke the aid ofthe inner 
man, and obey his command. This is the me 
as fully explained in Rule 4. 
After thus recognizing the Soul 
the battle, the disciple should listen t 
implicitly, 
5. Listen to the song of life, 
6. Stove in your memory the melody you hear. 
7. Learn Srom it the les 


e son of harmony. 
The teachings of a pure Soul are the songs of life, There 


1S a natural melody, an obscure fount though it be, in every 
human heart... At first the disciple may not find it, or may 


But he should look deeper - if he i 
per; and if he is 
disappointed, he should pause awhile and look deeper still ; 


aning of Rule 3 


and allowing it to fight 
o its advice and Obey it 
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and then he 2227 find it ; for sure enough it is there. It may 
be covered over, and utterly concealed and silenced, but it is 
there. At the base of our nature, we shall find faith, hope 
and love ; and he who chooses evil, does so simply because 
he refuses or neglects to look within himself; and shuts his 
ears to the melody of his heart, as he blinds his eyes to the 
light of his Soul. He finds it easier to live in desires, and 
does not care to look beyond what is necessary for their 
satisfaction. But underneath all lifeis the strong current that 
cannot be checked ; the great waters are there in reality. 
Seek diligently for them, and you will perceive that none, 
not the most wretched of creatures, but is a part of it, how- 
ever he blind himself to the fact, and build up for himself a 
phantasmal outer form of horror. In that sense we may fairly 
say that all those among whom we struggle on are fragments 
of the Divine. And so deceptive isthe illusion in which we 
live that it is hard to guess where we shall first detect the 
sweet voice in the hearts of others. But we must know that 
it is certainly within ourselves. We should only look for it; 
and once having heard it, we shall the more readily recog- 
nise it around us. 

I may say that this song of life is what in common par- 
lance is called the voice of pure consezence, which is a na- 
tural, original faculty forming a part of the human consti- 
tution. From his make, constitution and nature, man may 
fairly be presumed to be a Law to himself. He has within 
him a Rule of Right which the Vedas call Rifam, as explain- 
edin the early part of this work. That some people go amiss 
is no proof against the existence of this Rule of Right; for 
we must remember what a great philosopher has said, that 
Conscience isthe Sovereign de jure, and to her belongs the 
command. But, as she is not the Sovereign de facto at the 
same time, her command is likely to be respected or disre- 
garded by man according to his choice. When so disregard- 
ed, Conscience stands in the position of a Sovereign de- 
throned in the season of national anarchy and rebellion ; but 
the Conscience, like the Sovereign, never dies. She may lie 
dormant for a time ; but she exists all the same. All that is 
wanted is that man should listen to the voice of conscience, 


the song of life as it is, and he will go right. 


34 
There seems to be some difference of opinion among 
Western philosophers on this subject, to ye wae 
beg leave to quote the following passages from Ene Ww Bu 
Dr. Bain, which is extensively readin these days. The earn- 
ed Doctor says: “It is contended, that the human cane 
possesses an intuition or instinct, whereby we feel or pon 
at once the right from wrong; a view termed ihe doctrine o 
the Moral Sense, or Moral Sentiment. Besides being support- 
ed by numerous theorizers in Ethics, this is a Beevailing: and 
popular doctrine ; it underlies most of the language of moral 
suasion. The difficulties attending the stricter interpretation 
of it have led to various modes of qualifying and explaining 
LE eee “On the one side, Conscience (7. e., Moral Sense 
above alluded to) is held to be a unique and ultimate power 
of the mind, like the feeling of Resistance, the sense of Taste, 
or the consciousness of Agreement. On the other side, Con- 
science is viewed as a growth or derivation from other 
recognised properties of the mind.”...“ Practically it would 
seem of little importance in what way the moral faculty 
originated, except with a view to teach us how it may be 
best strengthened when it happens to be weak. Still a very 
great importance has been attached to the view that it is 
simpleand innate ; the Supposition being that a higher author- 
ity thereby belongs to it. If it arises from mere education, 
it depends on the teacher for the time being. If it exists 
prior to all education, it seems to be the voice of 
nature or God.” : 
This is not the time or place for discussing this puzzle in 
morals; nor do I in the least pretend to be able to solve 
the riddle to the satisfaction of all. 
Conviction in favour of the simple 
conscience ; and would conclude thi 
of Dr. Bain :—« Ethical Theory embraces certain questions 
of pure-Psychology, viz.: The psychological nature of Consci- 
ence, the Moral Sense, or by whatever 
the faculty of distinguishing right 
the motive Power to follow the o 
That sucha faculty exis 
It behoves the di 
of life ; store all its in 


universal 


I have already stated niy 
and intuitive character of 
s subject with the words 


name we designate 
and wrong, together with 
ne and eschew the other. 
ts is admitted,” 


sciple to listen to and 


respect this song: 
Structions in the memor 


» and learn from 
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them lessons for his guidance, 


The result of obeying this 
song is thus described in the Text 


8. You can stand upright now, firm as a rock amid the 
lurmotl, obeying the warrior who is thyself and thy king. Uncon- 
cerned in the battle save to do his bidding, having no longer any 
care as to the result of the battle, for one thing only is important, 
that the warrior shall win, and Jou know he is incapable of 
defeat—standing thus, cool and awakened, use the hearing you 
have acquired by pain and by the destruction of pain. Only 
Sragments of the great song come to your ears while yet you are 
but man. But if you listen to it, remember it faithfully, so that 
none which has reached you is lost, and endeavour to learn from 
wt the meaning of the mystery which surrounds you. In time 
you will need no teacher. For as the individual has voice, SO 
has that in which the individual exists. Life itself has speech 
and ts never silent. And its utterance is nct, as you that are 
deaf may suppose, a cry. itis a song. Learn from it that you 
are part of the harmony; learn from it to obey the laws of the 
harmony. 

I can add nothing to this Rule 8. It is exceedingly 
elear, and the disciple who has read and mastered all that has 
been said above will have no difficulty in understanding this 
Rule. 


While thus the disciple ought to seek out and look for 
the inner man and make him fight the battle, he ought not to 
be indifferent to all that is outside. The Text says :— 

9. Regard earnestly all the life that surrounds you. 

10. Learn to look intelligently into the hearts of men. | 

11. Regard most earnestly your own heart. 

12. For through your own heart comes the one light which 
can illuminate life and make tt-clear to your eyes. 

Study the hearts of men, that you may know what ts that 
world in which you live and of which you will bea part. 
Regard the constantly changing and moving life which sur- 
rounds you, for it is formed by the hearts of men; and as you 
learn to understand their constitution and meaning, you will by 
degrees be able to read the larger word of life. 

This task of the disciple looking into his own heart and 
the hearts of other men, and of regarding the life that 
surrounds him, should’be accomplished, be it remembered, 
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from an absolutely impersonal point of view ; otherwise his 
sight would be coloured. Therefore impersonality must ili 
be understood. © Disciple, understand that Intelligence is 
impartial ; no man is your enemy; no man is your friend, 
All alike are your teachers. Your enemy becomes a mystery 
that must be solved, even though it takes ages : for man must 
be understood. Your friend becomes a part of yourself, an 
extension of yourself, a riddle hard to read. Only one thing 
is more difficult to know—your own heart. Not until the 
bonds of personality are loosed can that profound mystery of 
self begin to be seen. Not till you stand aside from it will it 
in any way reveal itself to your understanding. Then, and 
not till then, can you grasp antl guide it. Then, and not till 
then, can you use all its powers, and devote them to a worthy 
service. 

But in order to be of service to others, the disciple should 
possess the power of speech, thatis, such speech as has been 
elsewhere explained. The Text says : 

13. Speech comes only with knowledge. Attain to know- 
ledge and you will attain to speech. 

It isimpossible to help others till the disciple has obtained 
some certainty of his own. When he has learned the first 
twenty-one Rules and has entered the Hall of Learning with 
his own powers developed, and senses unchained, then he will 
find that there is a fount within him from which speech will 
arise—-i. e., such speech as will enable him to help others. 

Now the Treatise sums up all the acquisitions which the 
disciple has by this time made, and declares the extent of the 
progress he has achieved in his journey ; in these words : 

14. Having obtained the use of the inner Senses, having 
conquered the desires of the outer Senses, having conquered the 
desires of the individual soul, and having obtained knowledge, 
Prepare now, O disciple, to enter upon the way in reality, The 
path is found : make yourself ready to tread it. ; : 

What preparations the disciple ought to make, or, in 
other words, what measures he ought to adopt, in view of 
his treading the path and accomplishing his long journey suc- 


cessfully, are stated in the three following Rules of the 
Text :— 


15. Inquire of the earth, the air, and the water, of the ~ 
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secrets they hold for you. 
will enable you to do this. 


The disciple ought to behold the universe, and study 
it, But what he is required to behold, is not the outward 
manifestation of the universe on w 
content to g 


The development of your inner senses 


hich ordinary people are 

aze, nor is it by means of the outer senses which 
ordinary people alone use that he is to behold it. The uni- 
verse is a great historian and teacher. All that passes in the 
world’s history, including man’s inmost thoughts, are re- 
corded faithfully on the earth, air, water and ether. It is 
clear from the established principles of mechanics, that action 
and reaction are equal,—every impression which man makes 
by his movements, words or thoughts, upon the ether, 
air, water and earth, will produce a series of changes in each 
of these elements, which will never end. Thus, the word 
which is going out of one's mouth causes pulsations or waves 
in the air, and these expand in every direction until they have 
passed around the whole world. In the same manner the 
waters must retain traces of every disturbance, as, for instance, 
those caused by ships crossing the sea. And the earth 
too is tenacious of every impression that man makes upon it. 
The paths and traces of such pulsations and impressions are 
all definite, and are subject to the laws of mathematics. But 
it needs a very superior power of analysis to follow and 
discern such sounds, traces and impressions. Nevertheless, 
as all this is due to physical laws, it is not too much to 
suppose that this must be within the reach of human beings ; 
and more especially within the reach of the disciple, who, by- 
a course of study such as is laid down in these rules, has by 
this time developed his inner senses to such adegree as to en- 
able him to read and hear the secrets of nature. But with all 
this he is but a disciple yet, and must needs have help. So the 
Text says :— 

16. Lnguire of the holy ones of the earth of the secrets 
they hold for you. The conquering of the desires of the outer 
senses will give you the right to do this. 

This is exactly what S'rî Krishna recommends. *‘Seek then 
the spiritual wisdom, with prostrations, with questions, and 
with devotion, that those (/#dnis) learned, holy ones, who 

see its principles, may instruct thee in its ee which 
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having learnt, thou shalt not again fall into polly; and thoy 
shalt behold all nature in spirit” (Bhagavad-gitä IV. 34 and 
35). The virtue of unselfishness which the disciple kas ae 
acquired gives him the privilege of thus soliciting instruction 
from the holy sages. 

And lastly, the Text says ; 

17. Inquire of the inmost, the one, of its final secret, 
which it holds for you through ages. : 

This is the last step in the ladder of instruction. The 
disciple has now reached that stage when he can say wad 
certainty,—‘‘ The soul is its own refuge” (Bhagavat-gita 
VI. 4). 

But it must be particularly understood that all the dif- 
ferent courses of instruction inculcated in these Rules, in 
rapid succession, are not capable of equally rapid acquisition. 

17 (a). The great and difficult victory, the conquering 
of the desires of the individual soul, is a work of ages ; therefore 
expect not to obtain its reward until ages of experience have 
been accumulated. 

This warning is necessary to avoid disappointments, as 
there are some temperaments which know nothing of patience. 
The following passages from the Bhagavad-gitä are to the 
point. ‘Few among ten thousand mortals strive for per- 
fection ; and only a few of those who strive, become perfect 
and know the Supreme (VII. 3). But, no man who hath done 
good to any extent will attain an evil position. He whose 
devotions have been broken off by death, —having enjoyed 
through innumerable years the rewards of his Virtue in the 
purer regions, —is at length born again in some holy and res- 
pectable family or perhaps in the family of some Yogi. 
thus born again, he is endued with the same degree of appli- 
cation and advancement of his understanding that he.held in 
his former body, and here he begins again to labour for perfec- 
tion? (V1. 41 to 43). “ Thus labouring with all his might, he 
IS purified of his sins, and is made perfect after many births; 


and then he proceeds to the Supreme abode” (VI. 41). Bear- 
ing these things in mind, the disciple should Work on with 
patience, with the firm belief that where there is virtue there 
1S victory, 


Being: 


17 (6). When the time of learning this 17th 


Rule is: , 
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reached, man is on the threshold of becoming more 
man. 


than 


This is a great gain, and the disciple should strive with 
diligence and perseverance to reach this happy state, taking 
care that the knowledge hitherto acquired is not misused or 
negligently applied. On this subject, the Text says :— 

18. The knowledge which is now Yours is only yours because 
your soul has become one with all pure souls and with the inmost. 
Lt ts a trust vested in you by the Most High. Betray it, misuse 
your knowledge, or neglect it, and it is possible even now Sor you 
to fall from the high state you have attained. Great ones fall 
back, even from the threshold, unable to sustain the weight of 
their responsibility; unable to pass on. Therefore, look Sorward 
always with awe and trembling to this moment, and be prepared 
Sor the battle. 

After this wholesome warning, the Text gives the following‘ 
Rules for the guidance of the disciple in this final struggle : 


19. Jéis written that for him who ison the threshold of 
divinity no law can be framed, no guide can exist. Yet to 
enlighten the disciple, the final struggle may be thus expressed. 

19 (a). Hold fast to that which has neither substance 
nor existence. ; 

20. Listen only lo the voice which is soundless. 

21. Look only on that which ts invisible alike to the inner 
and the outer sense. 

Having arrived at this stage of spiritual development, the 
disciple has henceforth no concern with those objects which 
have reference to his gross or even subtile body (S¢hé/a and 
Stkshma or Linga S’arira). His soul is now encased in ele- 
ments which are infinitely more subtile and more etherealised 
than those which constituted his gross or subtle body ; and he 
is nowin the fittest condition to contemplate the Supreme 
Soul in allits purity. So, Rules 19 (a), 20 and 21 advise the 
disciple to devote himself exclusively to the Supreme and to 
none other ; for it is clear that what is described in these 
three different Rules as being immaterial and intangible, as 
soundless, and inyisible, is one and the same; the immateni- 
ality and intangibility, the soundlessness, and the invisibility, 
being, the attributes of the Great One in its unmanifested 
condition (Kena Upanishad I, 2; Katha Upanishad VI. 12; 
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Mundaka Upanishad I. 6 and 8; and Mändükya Upanishad 
Ia Alb 
Herea word of explanation is necessary in respect to Rule 
19 (a), where the Supreme One is described as that which has 
neither substance, nor existence. It certainly has no substance, 
because it is spirit; immaterial, uncreated and eternal. But 
has it no existence even? The Text says that it has not ; 
and it is fully supported by the Aryan sacred works, which 
declare that ‘this was originally non-existent—A sat (Chhän- 
dogya Upanishad III. xix. 1); and that “ from non-existence 
(Asal) proceeded existence (Sut)"—(Rig Veda X. Ixxii. 2 & ay 
But it must be understood that non-existence, as the word is 
used here, does not mean a state of void, or absolute nullity ; 
but that it is only intended by means of this term to imply that 
prior to the evolution of the universe, no portion of what we 
now see; was in existence ; that is, no portion had been mani- 
fested. This is evident from the same Chhändogya Upanishad, 
which says in another chapter (VI. ii. 1) that “ this was origi- 
nally existence (Sat).” And the Rig Veda speaks of the 
Supreme as being both non-existent (Asat) and existent (Saz) 
(X. v.7). Itis called existence (Sat), because it has always 
existed in essence, in a latent condition ; and it is called Asat, 
because this essence remained unmanifested ; so that in 
effect both the terms mean one and the same thing. It 
must be remarked here that the Rig Veda, in another hymn 
(X. exxix. 1), declares that *' here was neither Asat nor Sat’; 
but this is said with reference to the time when the evolution 
of the universe (commonly called the Creation) was about to 
be begun; so that it could not then be said either that the 
original essence had manifested itself, or that it had not ; for 
it was in the course of manifestation, So -that this Vedic 
expression-—that there was neither Asa/ nor Sat—is intelli 
enough, and is not contrary to what has been 
It is in this sense that our Text 
as that which has no existence, besides 
Visible. This is the highest condition 
is so, how, it may be asked, 


gible 
above stated. 

refers to the Supreme 
being soundless and in- 
of Parabrahm. If this 


can the disciple be called upon 
to hold fast to that which has no existence, in other words, 


that which is intangible and unseizable ; listen to the voice 
of the soundless ; and look on that which is invisible, In order 
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to explain away this apparent incongruity, 


: å i We ought first 
to form some idea of the highe 


st, unmanifested condition of 
that Universal Soul which the disciple is required to contem- 
plate, and secondly, we ought to understand the nature and 
extent of the powers which the disciple has now acquired 
in view of his accomplishing’ this great work. Let us then 
understand that the supreme condition of the All-pervading, 
who is one with wisdom, is the eternal Truth, which is simply 
extent (Sattämätram), self-dependent, unequalled, tranquil, 
fearless and pure; which is indefinable, incapable of being 
taught, or enjoined by works; which is internally diffused ; 
which cannot form the theme of discussion, and the object of 
which is self-illumination (vide Vishnu Purina I. xxii). The 
task of one who attaches himself to this unmanifested condi- 
tion of the Supreme Spirit, is indeed difficult (Bhagavad-gitä 
NII. 5); and it certainly cannot be accomplished by one who 
tries to apprehend, hear and see it in the sense in which 
those words are generally understood, We ought not there- 
fore to construe in this sense the Rules of our Text (Rules 
19 (a), 20 and 21) and the corresponding passages in the Briha- 
däranyaka Upanishad (IV. iv. 23), the Mundaka Upanishad 
(I. i. 6), the Katha Upanishad (II. iv. 1), which require the dis- 
ciple to apprehend the unseizable, listen to the soundless, and 
behold the invisible. The disciple has long since passed be- 
yond that stage in which he apprehends, hears and sees 
in the way in which ordinary people do. He has attained 
an internal illumination, and is by means of this light quite 
competent to comprehend and feel the great light, the Su- 
preme One. The term Samádhi, a condition which the dis- 
ciple reaches when he is fairly on the Path, may be defined 
to be the entire occupation of the thought by the sole idea 
of Parabrahm without any effort of the mind, or of the senses, 
and the entire abandonment of the faculties to this one all- 
engrossing notion. This, in ordinary phraseology, is what is 
meant by holding fast to that which is unseizable, listening 
to the voice of the soundless, and seeing the invisible. 
The disciple who has advanced to this most sacred state is 
in a position to exclaim in the words of a Rishi in the Briha- 
däranyaka Upanishad :— met 
I have touched and gained the narrow, long, ancient 
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road ; the road leading to the Divine, along which travels the 
3 a 
man who is virtuous, who knows Brahman, and whose nature 
is like light” (IV. iv. 8 and 10). ! 
Here we come to the end of Section I]; and the Text 
congratulates the disciple on his arrival at this blissful condi- 
tion, in the words — 
Peace be with you. 


Section III. 
Karma. 

From the Rules laid down in the 1st and 2nd Sections of 
this Treatise for the information and guidance of the disciple 
during his pilgrimage on the Path, he will have perceived that 
his success in this great undertaking depends upon himself. 
As emphatically observed by S'rî Krishna, ‘Self is the friend 
of Self; and Self is likewise his own enemy” (Bhagavad- 
git VI. 5), that is, he reaps the consequences of Eisgown 
acts, good or bad. In order to arrive at a satisfactory solu- 
tion of this great problem of life and to fully realize this grand 


idea, the disciple must have some knowledge of the fundamen- 
tal principles upon which the doctrine of Karma rests ; that is, 
in other words, he must clearly understand how his actions, 
including the words he utters and even the thoughts that he 
evolves, are capable of swaying his destiny both in this life 
and in the future ; especially as theresults so obtained are cer- 
tain and unfailing; and are calculated to render him happy 
or miserable, according to their peculiar tendencies, and this 
in his temporal as well as in his spiritual concerns, 

The text therefore devotes a Separate section to this sub- 
ject ; and I trust I shall be pardoned for introducing at some 
length certain preliminary observations, in order to enable the 
reader to comprehend the teachings of the Text more easily 
and more accurately, 


Further, the reader must understand that the doctrine 
of Karma, including the theory of the reincarnation of the 
soul, is not an innovation recently engrafted upon the ancient 
Aryan religious System. The law of Karma is one of the 
essential laws of nature—the law of retributive justice; and 


as such is eternal, This iS proclaimed in the Veda, 
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and in all other ancient Aryan works; and from the 

quotations made in the course of the following observations 

and annotations, the reader will perceive that the Rig Veda, 

so far from being silent on this subject, as some seem to sup- 

pose, furnishes authoritative statements upon almost every 

proposition connected with Karma and Metempsychosis. 
Section ITT. (Introductory.) 

The human being is called Purusha ‚and is of a two-fold 
nature ; one Martya (mortal) and the other Amartya (im- 
mortal)—(Rig Veda I. clxiv. 38). The mortal Purusha is also 
called Ashara (destructible) —(Bhagavad-gita XV. 16; Chhän- 
dogya Upanishad VIII. xii. 1), and constitutes the body of the 
human being ; that is, the resting place of the immortal 
Purusha, which is called Akshara, indestructible (Bhagavad- 
gitä XV. 16) ; and which is not born, and does not die ; nor can 
it be slain although the body in which it dwellsis slain (Katha 
Upanishad II. 18). This double Purusha is pervaded,—as 
every thing else is,—by the third and highest Purusha, 
entitled Purushottama (Bhagavad-gitä XV. 17), who is the 
Unborn and Eternal Oxe (Rig Veda VI. ix. 5; IV. xxvii. 2; 
X. lxxxi. 3; X. clxiv. 3). Hence the human body is dignified 
by the title of Brahma-pura, the habitation of Brahma (Chhän- 
dogya Upanishad VIII. i. 1). 

Here a word of explanation is necessary respecting the 
mortal Purusha above spoken of. This mortal Purusha (z.e., the 
human body) is composed of what is called Prakriti (matter). 
This Prakritiis the primordial substance forming the material 
cause for the evolution of the Universe ; and by its union with 
Purushottama, everything, animate or inanimate, was produced, 
as well before as after the Pralaya (dissolution)—(S’vetäs’va- 
tara Upanishad I. 8; Vishnu Purana I. ii. 21, &c.; Bhagavad- 
gitiIX. 10). Hence Prakritiis figuratively called the mother 
of the world, i.e., the passive principle (Vishnu Purina I. ii.21, 
&c.); while Purushottama is called the father, z.e., the active 
principle (Rig Veda X. Ixxxii. 3). Indeed, Prakriti derives 
its name from its function as the material cause of the first 
evolution of the universe in each cycle ; for this word isa 
compound of Prathamam (first), and Xriy@ (action); or it 
may be said to be a compound of two other roots,—Pra, 
to manifest, and Kri, to make; meaning that which caused 
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the universe to manifest itself (Devi Bhagavata IX. i. 8, &c.). 
The body thus formed by means of Prakriti, is called Pura 
“(town or habitation) ; and the soul that animates and inha- 
bits it (s’ayaée), is called Purusha (Puri-s'ayate iti purushah). 

So that Prakriti is co-eternal with Purushottama. The 
Rig Veda speaks of the original existence of Tafand Tama (X. 
exxix.) ; the former representing Purushottama (Bhagavad- 
gitä XVII. 23); andthe latter, Prakriti (Manu I. 5; Devi 
Bhägavata XII. viii. 49) ; and to show how these two have 
always been associated together, the Rig Veda declares that : 
“ The first germ was in the Waters. That one which rested on 
thelap of this was Aja (unborn)"—(X. Ixxxii. 5); the first germ 
and the One being the Purushottama, the Supreme (Brihadäran- 
yaka Upanishad III. ix. 9 ; Bhagavad-gitä VII. 10, & IX. 18); 
and the waters, called Aja (the unborn) and elsewhere called 
Salila and Apas, being no other than Prakriti itself (Rig Veda 
X.cxxix. 3; & VII. xxxiv. 2; Taittiriya A’ranyaka, i. xxiii. 
1; Vide also Bhagavad-gitä XIII. 20). 

Hence this Prakriti (Matter) and Purushottama (Universal 
Soul), together with Purusha (Individual Soul), constitute the 
triple Aja (2. e., the triad of unborn ones), mentioned in the 
Smritis (S'vetis’vatara Upanishad IV. 5; Narayana, Shashta- 
pras’na I. ii. 12, &c.). Of these three unborn ones, the Uni- 
versal Soul and the Individual Soul are unchangeable, while 
Matter is changeable, and is capable of being moulded into 
different forms and shapes. Matter is therefore said to be 
two-fold ; being first, Avyakta its unmanifested and undif- 
ferentiated condition, technically called Mülaprakriti, root-mat- 
ter or principle, and its particles in the latent germ known 
as Tanmäträs having had no beginning will have no end; 
they are eternal as above explained. Secondly, itis Vyakta the 
manifested and differentiated condition, which js not eternal, 
‘since its manifestation has had a beginning and will have an 
end (S'vetis'vatara Upanishad I. 8; Devi Bhägavata IX. 
i. 6). it is in this second condition that Prakriti forms the 
material cause of the universe and man. “The water was 
the Male (root or cause), and the world the Tila (shoot or 
effect) » Says the Aitareya A’ranyaka GUL i, BO, Wion dhe 

universe is destroyed, or when t 


he man dies, the 
shapes 
formed by means of the particles ; 


of matter are destroyed, 
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and the particles themselves return to their original source, 
the root principle above mentioned (Bhagavad-gitä VIII. 18 
and 19; XIII. 6; Manu I. 18, 19). The shape or form, of 
which the destruction takes place in this manner, is called the 
mortal portion of man (Martya or Kshara). So that birth and 
death are predicated of the body so formed and thus liable to 
destruction, and not of the particles of matter, which consti- 
tuted its component parts, nor of the Soul which dwelt in it, 
both of which are eternal, unborn and indestructible (Bhaga- 
vad-gita II. 13). Understanding in this sense what has been 
stated in the commencement of this Section as to the mortal 
and immortal portions of man, let us proceed to describe the 
mortal portion more fully, as man’s success in reaching the 
final goal depends absolutely upon his shaking off this mortal 
coil. 

The primary and eternal particles of Prakriti, the rudi- 
ments called the Tanmäträs above referred to, are the subtile 
elements (Manu I. 27). From them proceed five gross ele- 
ments, called the Pancha-Mahd-Bhitas (Manu I. 19); namely, 
Prithvi (earth), Apas (water), Tejas (light or heat), Vayu (air), 
and A'kds’a (ether), (which latter is wrongly supposed to mean 
a vacuity or nullity, but which in reality is a substance of 
the subtlest nature). The aggregation of these five gross 
elements forms the Brahmända (the macrocosm=universe); as 
well as Pindända (the microcosm=man). The heat in man is 
Tejas ; the apertures of the senses are A'kås'a ; blood; mucus 
and seed are Apas ; the body is Prithvi; and breath is Vayu 
(Aitareya A'ranyaka Il. iii. 3): 

Man so formed is five-fold ‚that is, he is enveloped in 
five vestures (Kos'as). His first or most outward covering, is 
called the Annamaya Kosa, i.e., the cover made of, and support- 
4 (food), composed of the above mentioned gross 
The second covering is called the Pränamaya Kosa 
composed of Prüna (vital airs), the third covering is aN 
the Manomaya Kos'a and is composed of Manas (mind y will), 
which gives the Soul its power of thought and jud ee 
and controls the vital airs. The fourth covering, called une 
Vijndnamaya Kosa, is composed of Buddhi (intellection) siv- 
ing the conception of personality. And the fifth covering 1s 
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ed by anna 
elements. 


. 
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called A’nandamaya, Kosa and is composed of pure bliss 
(änanda) (Taititriya Upanishad, and Pingalopanishad Ch. 1). 
These five coverings, together with the Soul which is therein 
enveloped, and the Supreme Soul which pervades them and 
every thing else, constitute the seven great principles forming 
the whole man. It must be understood that all these seven 
principles are not always patent in man ; the germs are there, 
but they require to be developed in a systematic manner. 
The first of the said vestures, that is, the most outward 
covering, constitutes the corporeal body of man, technically 
called Strüla Sarira (the gross body), because it is composed 
of the gross elements. What is popularly known as Death 
occurs in respect to this Sthila Sarira. At death the Soul 
leaves the Súla Sarira and issues forth with its other four 
aforesaid vestures, which constitute its Sifshma Sarira (subtle 
body). But the component parts of this (Sükshma S'ariva) 
are so minute in their dimensions and so subtle in their tex- 
ture, that it (SviAshma Sarira) is imperceptible to ordinary 
people when it departs from the Svhila S.artra. On its depar- 
ture, its former abode—the Sthüla S’arira, which was hitherto 
warm owing to the warmth of the inherent properties of the 
S’ükshma Sarira becomes cold ; adecomposition takes place, 
and the elementary particles which had cömposed it return 
to their respective sources ; while the soul, enveloped in the 
Sûkshma S’arira (which is also called the Linga S'arira), pass- 
es through all its transmigrations in this world, and through 
all its sojournings in the higher and lower regions,—never 
becoming Separated from those vestures till it comes to be 
clothed solely and exclusively with the fifth and last of the 
vestures, namely, the A’nandamaya Kos'a, which covers the 
third body of the soul called the Kérana Sarira, 
It is to be noticed that the influence of the 


Á antecedent 
actions of man, forms, as it w 


ere, a seed, from which germi- 
nates a plant, yielding good or bad fruit to be e 


: £ aten by him 
during his subsequent existence ; and this is technically call- 


ed the Kärana Sarira, the causal body ; so called owing 
to its being the cause of one’s enjoyment or suffering Gi 
gala Upanishad). This Kürana Sarira adheres to ike soul 
so long as the soul remains enveloped in the gross or subtile 
body (Sfhûla or Sûkshma S'arîra); and vanishes entirely 
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when the soul extricates itself from the tr. 


ammels of the said 
two bodies ; 


for then, the soul attains its primey. 
burning up, as it were, every trace of its combination with all 
the three bodies named above. This happens when the indivi- 
dual soul is prepared for joining the supreme soul,—a result 
which is called Moksha, the final emancipation. 

This theory of gross and subtile bodies is fully borne out 
by the Rig Veda (I. clxiv. 4), which symbolically refers to 
bhümi (earth), asu (breath), asrij (blood) and déma (soul); 
the earth representing the gross body ; the breath, the subtile 
body ; the blood, the aggregate elements of which the body is 
formed ; and the soul, the animating and conscious principle 
connected with the gross and subtile body. And there are 
innumerable instances of tangible illustration of this theory 
recorded in the Aryan ancient sacred works, amply corrobo- 
rated by modern tradition and by the experiences of numer- 
ous sages. There are even instances of men who have 
sufliciently developed their higher nature, experiencing the 
constitution .of gross ‘and subtile bodies; and those who 
wish to study the subject will find numerous authorities in the 
Hindu sacred werks, such as Mahabharata, S’änti Parvam, 
Moksha Dharma, ch. CCLIII, in support of my statement. I 
will only cite here the testimony of a Western philosopher in 
preference to that of an Oriental, for reasons which need 
not be mentioned. Professor Edwin D. Babbit of New 
York, in his famous and learned book on the principles of 
light and colour, after numerous statements and arguments, 
observes as follows :— s 

“ Have we not seen that there is a grander universe 
within the universe ; and has not St. Paul spoken of ‘a natu- 
ral body’ and ‘a spiritual body’? And have not many persons 
been concerns of a second self, which at times could look 
down upon their outward body ? Varley, the eminent agin 
electrician, once did this ; and the doctrine of the ‘ double, So 
well known in Germany under the name of ‘ Doppelganger’, 
argues in this direction. In my own experience I have met 
with several who at times have been able to look upon their 
bodies which were lying near them, and occasionally have 
found difficulty in re-entering them. These would be es 
ed by shining life-cords with their own bodies, and som 


al purity, 
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times would see the indescribable radiance of the inner world, 
Dr. Cleaveland, of Providence, in his translation of Deleuze, 
(p. 367) speaks of a carpenter who fell from the staging of 
a building to the ground. ‘‘ ‘As I struck the ground,’ said he, 
‘I suddenly bounded up, seeming to have a new body, and to 
be standing among the spectators, looking at my old one. I 
saw them trying to bring it to. I made several fruitless 
efforts to re-enter my body, and finally succeeded’.” Then, the 
learned Professor goes on to ask,—‘‘ Is not this a most cheer- 
ing thought, giving tokens of immortal life and of a more 
beautiful existence to those who have become innately beauti- 
ful? Our outward flesh easily becomes corrupt or worm- 
eaten and at death is disintegrated. But this inner body is 
finer than light itself or any known ethers, and havin: no ele- 
ments of decay, it must continue to live. The materialists 
say that thought and mentality are absolutely impsssible 
without a physical brain to think with. Well, I am not deny- 
ing their proposition. Here is not only a brain, but a whole 
body which is material in its nature, although of a very refin- 
ed materiality ; but still back of this must be the animating 
spirit itself (pp 509, 510; 1878 edition). 

And the reason why the modern Scientists do not, asa 
rule (subject fortunately to numerous exceptions), recognise 
this theory of “ double man,” is simply because they do not 
extend their attention and researches in the direction of psy- 
chological matters, as is well explained by one of themselves, 
namely, the learned Professor Babbit, in his above mentioned 
work, in these words :— ; 

“Many of our scientists, with a singular perversity of 
mind, grasp with all their souls after the grosser elements of 
nature, writing long treatises on a beetle, a worm, a mineral, 
or a skeleton ; but when marvellous facts are revealed with 
regard to these more beautiful essences of being, these light- 
ings of power, without which the whole universe would be 
but a formless and lifeless mass of débris, they utterly fail to 
receive the glad tidings with philosophical candour ; com- 
mence persecuting the discoverer as though he were an 
enemy; and return to the corpses and bones of the 


dissecting room in Preference to the radiant forms of the 
world of life. ‘We build an exact sci 


ence and deal with 
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tangible realities,’ is their watchword ; and so they go right 
off in a carriage with one wheel, intothe path-ways which lead 
to all-confusion and inexactness of knowledge” (Ibid. 451). 

But it is highly gratifying to find that of late the scientists 
have been gradually awakening to the real importance of the 
study and investigation of psychology in several ofits depart- 
ments. Numerous societies, composed of hundreds of 
members, have sprung up for this purpose ; and one of the 
great philosophers of the present day, Professor Tyndall, has 
these hopeful words in his ‘‘ Fragments of Science” :—‘‘ To 
whom has the arm of the Lord been revealed ?- Let us 
lower our heads and acknowledge our ignorance, priest, phi- 
losopher, one and all--perhaps the mystery may resolve itself 
into knowledge at some future day. The process of things 
upon this earth has been one of amelioration.” 

Wishing philosophers every success in their honest endea- 
yours to discover the truth, let us proceed with our work. 

I have incidentally referred above totransmigrations of the 
soul, and this means that the soul, after leaving the gross body 
at death, proceeds, clothed with the subtle body, to different 
regions higher or lower ; and there enjoys or suffers, for a 
‘certain time, according to the merits or demerits, Że., Karma, 
contracted during its previous association with the gross body 
(Rig Veda I. exxv.5 and 6; L.clxiv. 38; IV. v. 5 ; and VIL. civ. 3, 
&c;. Chhändogya Upanishad V. x. 1—5; Brihadäranyaka 
Upanishad IV. iii. 9 ; Manu XII. 3, &c.). And then it returns 
to this world, again enters a gross body formed in the womb 
of the mother, again dies, and is again born (Rig Veda I. clxiv. 
Chhändogya Upanishad V, vii. & ix. ; Aitareya Upani- 
shad II. iv. 2—6 ; S’vetäs’'vatarı Upanishad V. 7 ; Bhagavad- 
gitä II. 13 and 22; Manu I. 28 and the whole of Chapter XII). 
This condition of the soul is summarily describedin one verse in 
the Rig Veda, where the survivors of a deceased person araia 
presented as addressing the soul ofthe latter in tisse words:— 
© Meet with the Pitris (progenitors who reside in the Zoka or 
regions specially allotted to them) ; meet with Yama (God of 
death, 2. e., the God of retributive justice) ; and meet with the 
recompense of the sacrifices thou hast offered, (7. e., the 


meritorious actions done), in the highest heaven. And then, 


throwing off all imperfections, go again to thy home (the 
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womb), and become united to a body, clothed in a shining 
form” (Rig Veda X. xiv. 8). { ; i 

This process of birth and death, and of sojourning in 
different regions, continues until such time as the soul becomes 
capable of divesting itself of its subtle body, just as it for- 
merly threw away its gross form. Vämadeva speaks of this 
process, from his own personal experiences, in the Rig Veda 
in these words :—“ Being stillin the womb, I have known all 
the births of these divinities in their order. A hundred (2. e., 
numerous) bodies, hard as iron, confined me, butasa hawk 
I came forth with speed” (Rig Veda IV. xxvii. 1). This verse 
is quoted in the text of the Aitareya A’ranyaka (Il. v. 1. 14) and 
Aitareya Upanishad (II. iv. 5), as an authority for the theory 
of repeated births and deaths in this world; and this has 
been explained to mean that the said Rishi was subjected to 
repeated births so long as he did not comprehend =the 
difference between body and soul; but when, by the power 
of Yoga, he acquired divine knowledge, he burst through 
his bonds with the force and celerity of a hawk from its 
cage. 

It is broadly hinted that the Rishi Vämadeva, who is 
thus stated to have burst through his bonds, is a mere per- 
Sonification of the individual soul which has arrived at that 
final and blissful stage when it can Say, in the words of the 
Rig Veda, “Place me in the undecaying, unchanging: re- 
gion, where perpetual light and glory abide,” and so on (Rig 
Veda IX. cxiii). It is at this time that the soul which had 
become mortal, as it were, becomes immort 


al; and thence- 
forth there is no birth nor death for it, 


as it has reached the 
final gaol (S’vetäs’vatara Upanishad IV. 17 and V. 14). 

In the meantime, while the soul continues its journey in 
this or other worlds, a certain refined machinery of thought 


still adheres to it, for although the organs of gross sensation 


are destroyed at death, yet something of the subtle nature, 


which is less destructible, remains, vzs., that Which results 
from the influence of man’s action, —by deed, word, or thought 
—cominitted during his former existence, Tae, the eon 
ceases at the moment of its completion ; but ‘its spiritual 
Hoes its consequence, the merit or demerit arising from 
the inexorable retributive efficacy of Prior acts, continues 
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clinging to the soul ; and this is felt, remembered, and even 
seen in a peculiar manner (to be hereafter explained) by cer- 
tain people. No doubt this is not the case with many, indeed 
the vast majority, of people ; but nevertheless the fact is that 
such result does remain efficacious, and connects the conse- 
quences of the past and remote causes with current events, 
and brings about the relative effects, either immediately or 
prospectively ; for it must be remembered that the Aura 
(Tejas), which an individual exhales whenever he acts, speaks 
or thinks, is NOT /i/cless and effectless ; but that on the contrary 
it is a material emanation, whose particles, though forming 
the minutest effluvia, are yet flowing out like living sparks 
of electric wires in the Ether (A'kás'a) with which the whole 
universe abounds ; and this electric influence, this nervo-vital 
force, is so powerful as to affect the physical, chemical and 
vital powers of all that come into contact with it ; and then 
to affect the very individual from whom it has issued, under 
the well known law of action and reaction; as will be fully 
explained hereafter. This influence, or force, or result, or 
whatever it my be called, of the antecedent actions of man, 
forms, as it were, a seed, from which germinates the plant, 
yielding good or bad fruit, to be eaten by him during his 
subsequent existence (Vishnu Purana I. xix. 5), as above 
explained ; and it remains adhering to the soul until the soul 
is prepared for final emancipation, Moksha. Till then, of 
course, the Kirana Sarira, the seed, the result of prior actions, 
remains effective, and asserts a strong controlling influence 
over man’s actions. 

This process is technically known by the name of KARMA. 
Literally Karma means an action, but practically it is under- 
stood as including both action and fruition, as will be evident 
from the foregoing observations. Karma, therefore, is noth- 
ing but the law of cause and effect, in virtue of which man’s 
condition in the future is regulated by the result of the ten- 
dencies encouraged and contracted by him in the past a and the 
present. Indeed, Karma is justice, which deals out to man 
exactly what is due according to his own conduct, good or 

bad; and it must be noticed that Yama, who is popularly 
called the Lord of the dead, is called Yama (regulator) 
because he regulates the actions of mankind ( Yümayataiti 
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Yamäh). He is also called Samavarti, the one who deals with 
all equally without bias ; and lastly he is knownas Dhar marâja, 


the Lord of Justice. 
Hence the Law of Karma explains away all questions in 
respect to the inequalities of fortune and diversities ai diaas- 
ter among mankind in the world ; enjoyments or sufferings 
ofall kinds being simply the consequences of acts done by 
each soulof his own free-will during prior existences, and 
which exert upon him an irresistible power, most significantly 
called the Adrishta, the unseen ; because itis not seen but felt. 
It is remarkable that the Hermetic term equivalent to Kurma 
is almost the same, vzs., Adrasteia, which means a goddess to 
whom the administration of justice was committed, in thesame 
way as Yama is said to be the Lord of Justice in the Aryan 
books. Further, what is popularly understood by such words 
as destiny, fate and doom, is nothing else but Karma; the 
words corresponding to them in Sanskrit being, Déshtam 
(that which is enjoined), Bhigadheyam or Bhigyam (that 
which gives fortune), Viyatz (that which is pre-ordained), and 
Vidhi (that which is pre-appointed)—(wde Amara Kos’a) ; for 
whenever a man performs an action, he, by virtue of the very 
same action, determines and destines that his future condition 
shall be so and so, z. e., good or bad, according to the nature 
ofaction thus performed. Indeed, whatever man does now 
forms the seed for his future action, which may consequently be 
properly said to have been predestined by that action. It must 
` be remembered that in every action of man, the influence of 
his prioraction (Karma) constitutes an important element. For 
the accomplishment of every action, says S’ri Krishna, we 
need five essentials ; 1, the actor ; 2, the determined will 5 ZY 
implements for committing the act, such as hands, tongue, 
etc. j 4, the exercise of those implements; and lastly 5, the 
influence of antecedent conduct. The work which a man does 
with his body, speech, or mind, whether it be just or unjust, 
has these five essentials or factors engaged in the performance 
(Bhagavad-gitä XVIII. 13, 14, 15). These five essentials of 
Karma are divided into two groups in the Mahabharata, — 
namely, 1, man’s present action (including the first four of the 
said essentials) ; 2, of the result of his past action (which 
forms the fifth essential)—(Mahabharata, Anus’äsana Parva, 
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(Chapter VI). And the same idea is conveyed in the Matsya 
Purina (Chapter 219, in the Madras Edition), with a very 
clear exposition of the Law of Karma. This law seems to have 
been recognised by most of the ancient nations. The greatest 
philosophers in Greece and Rome adopted it; and the Jews 
knew it well, as we findfrom the Bible ‘John IX. 2), where 
a passage occurs in these words :—‘* Master, who did sin, 
this man or his parents, that he was born blind?” This idea 
of a person suffering for the sins not only of himself but of 
his parents is perfectly consistent with the teachings of the 
Aryans. The Rig Veda (VII. Ixxxvi. 5), and Manu (IV. 173) 
are explicit authorities on this point. 

Here it is to be particularly noticed that the law of Kar- . 
ma, which I have tried to explain according: to the best avail- 
able authorities, necessarily implies that man is free to act 
as he chooses; as otherwise he will not be accountable for 
his action, and no result of his action would affect him. To 
be sure, man zs /ree to act, within the circle of physical, in- 
tellectual and moral laws. He does not act independently of 
motive and reason ; but he possesses the power of choice ; he 
can never be made to will what he does not. himself desire to 
will; and he can originate action within the said limitations. 
It is well that he is invested with such power of freedom ; for 
it makes him feel that his happiness or misery is within his 
own power, giving rise to new springs of action, and fresh 
inducements for the due exercise of his rational faculties. In- 
deed, if [jucge human nature aright, itseems to me that man 
has a conviction not acquired, but from his own natural con- 
stitution, that he has in himself an active power enabling himto 
do or not to do a certain thing just as he chooses; and this 
notion of liberty makes him feel the force of his moral obli- 
gation to do what is right and refrain from what is wrong. 

“ Man,” says the Chhändogya Upanishad, “ is a creature 
of will. According to what his will is in this life, so he will 
be in the next. Let him therefore keep this will and belief 
pure” (III. xiv. i). The Vishnu Purana likewise dwells on the 
freedom of man’s will, and shows how man is capable of 
being led away, for good or evil, by the mind. % Mind of 
man,” this Puräna says, “ is the cause both of his bondage 
and his liberation. Its attachment to the objects of sense is 
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the reason of his bondage, andits separation from the ob- 
jects of sense is the means of his freedom. He who is capable 
of discriminating knowledge should therefore restrain his 
mind from all objects of sense” (Vishnu Puräna VI. vii. 22 
and 30). 

In the Brahma Sütras composed by S’ri Vedavyäsa, the 
subject of free-will is much discussed, and the author’s con- 
clusions are embodied in the 33rd Sütra of II. iii. to the effect 
that the individual soul must be admitted to be possessed of 
the liberty of action, as otherwise the commandments of the 
S’ästrassuch as ‘‘ Do this”; and “ Do not do this”, would be 
useless. In the Vishnu Rahasya,the liberty of the individual soul 
islikened to that of a king’s servant. The king commands 
his servant to do certain things and to abstain from others ; 
and tells him that he shall have a reward if the command be 
obeyed, that he shall be punished if he violates the orders 
given ; so that it is in the power of the servant to act in such 
manner as he thinks best for himself (Chapter VI. 1 to 22), 

Thus man’s struggle against his passions depends for 
its success upon the mind itself. ‘Give me that resolute 
mind in the conflict,” says a Rishi in the Rig Veda (VIII, 
xix, 20). 

If this is so, how, it may be asked, are we to account 
for the popular notion that every act of man, indeed his every 
movement, is commanded by God, and that man has no 
liberty of choice to do or not to do anything, however small 
and insignificant? It is very difficult to trace the origin of 


popular notions ; but in this instance, I may say that the 


„three following causes,—among others, it may be,—-seem to 


have fostered this idea. 

The first and foremost appears to be the over-zealousness 
of certain classes of men, who coffsider it a great merit to ac- 
knowledge their absolute dependence on God, and to deny to 
themselves the least liberty of will, even so much as to raise 
a little finger or draw a breath, without the command of God 
expressly given for that Purpose and on that occasion. But 
these persons do not for a moment pause to consider how 
great is the mischief their theory is calculated to produce. It 
ascribes arbitrary will to God, and reduces Man, an in- 
tellectual, rational being, to something worse than a machine ; 
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cancelling every inducement to virtue, and even promoting 
unmitigated evil. To avoid this incongruous result, the follow- 
ers of this theory say that the ordination by God of any 
particular act to be done or avoided by man, is not simply 
because God willed it ; but that God’s will has had reference 
to the merits or demerits of man acquired during his past life. 
But this explanation does not solve the difficulty, and leaves 
open the question :—“ What was it that induced the meritori- 
ous or other act in the past life ; in the life before that ; in the 
one before that again, and so on indefinitely 2” 


The second ground of the theory of Divine intervention 
in every act of man, is to be found in the fact that one of the 
words used to represent the result of past action (¢.e., Karma) 
in the Sanskrit books, and notably in the Bhagavad-gitä ° 
(XVIII. 13, &c.), and Mahäbhärata (Anus’äsana, Chapter VI), 
quoted above, is Daivam. This word taken literally does 
certainly mean Divine (that which relates to Deva—God, is 
Daivam). But this is a technical word ; and, like all other 
technical words, has a special significance attached to it. 
The Amara Kos’a, - the universally recognised Sanskrit Lexi- 
con, classes Daivam synonymously with five other words 
representing the result of past action (Karma). The Matsya 
Purana, which devotes one entire chapter (the 219th in the 
Madras Edition and 195th in the Calcutta Edition) to the elu- 
cidation of this subject, defines in the clearest possible lan- 
guage the word Dazvam to be ‘‘the result, impression, or 
effect of one’s own actions committed during his prior exist- 
ence”; and this definition receives a very strong support 
from a series of s’lokas in the Sth chapter of the Vayu Purana, 
In numerous other Sanskrit works also, although no specific 
definition of the word is given, there is sufficient to establish 
the fact that what is meant by Dazvam is Karma, and not a 
Divine command ; €. g, the Mahabharata, Anus’äsana Parva, 
Chapter VI. It must further be noticed that the Aryan books 
are full of passages like this :—‘‘ The man who abandons all 
desires of flesh obtains bliss”: Again, “the man who trans- 
cends the qualities of the body, becomes immortal,” and so 
on (Bhagavad-gitä II. 71 and XIV. 20). If the bonds in 
which the soul is entangled are laid by God on purpose, it 1s 
utterly impossible that man can extricate himself therefrom ; 
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whereas expressions like these are perfectly consistent with 
the hypothesis that it was man who entangled himsell in pe 
web, and therefore it is man that should extricate himself 
In a word, each man is his own preserver or 


(rom it. ae 
The rea- 


destroyer according as he follows good or evil. 
son why Daivam happens to be one of the technical words 
chosen í to represent Karma, seems to be to attach the 
greatest importance to Karma, showing that it is not merely 
a human artificial institution ; but that it is one of the Divine 
Laws which are eternal, and that its influence in ruling the 
destinies of man is supreme. 

And the third ground for the popular belief in the Divine 
interposition appears to be based on passages like this :— 
“All are dependent on God” (Bhagavad-gitä IX. 4). Itis 
clear that such passages are intended to proclaim the Divine 
Supremacy, but certainly not to declare that man, --endowed 
With organs of senseand action together with a rational faculty. 
is nothing but a toy incapable of moving a finger or drawing: 
a breath without the special command of God for that purpose, 
In order to maintain my position in holding this view, I quote 
the following verses from the Bhagavad-gitä : “ Every one is 
urged to act by the qualities of Prukriti, which are inherent 
in him? (III. 5). “The Lord creates neither the power 
(Kartritva) nor the deeds (Aarmänı) of mankind, nor the appli- 
cation of the fruits of action. All this happens in due course 
of nature” (V. 14.“ Mankind are led astray by their reason 
being obscured by ignorance, but when that ignorance is 
destroyed by the force of reason, their Divine wisdom shines 
forth with the glory of the Sun” (V. 15 and 16). So that 
“man should raise himself by himself” (VI. 5); and he should 
“ ponder well and act as he chooses” (XVII. 63). Surely, 
if these passages (and there are volumes of others like these) 
do not prove the liberty of human will, I do not understand 
what else they mean. 

And lastly, I would quote the following hymn of the Rig 
Veda, Which is Very widely known to Aryan Pandits.—-*! Two 
birds, associated together as friends, dwell on the same tree. 
One of them eats the sweet fig, while the Other, abstaining 
from it, merely looks on” (Rig Veda I.clxiv. 20). Here, the tree 
represents the body ; and the fig means the fruit or result of 
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actions. The bird that consumes the fruit is the individual 
soul, and the bird that is merely looking on isa symbolical 
manifestation of the supreme soul—surely a Jooker-on is not 
an actor. 

It is not concluded that man should have power to 
do every thing and anything. No! He can only exercise 
the liberty of-action within certain limitations prescribed as 
being congenial to his nature, in the same way as limitations 
are laid upon his exercise of the other faculties with which 
he is naturally endowed; and his responsibility arises 
with reference to actions committed within the sphere of 
those limitations. I know there are numerous authori- 
ties which show that the Great Divine Being, the creator 
and preserver of the universe, commands man to act in a 
particular manner. This is all true and quite correct ; and 
Ihold that the Supreme Being who pervades us all, does 
give commands both generally and specially; and I would 
ask my readers to recall to memory the warning and com- 
manding notes (which may be called Pratibhd) of Patanjali 
III. 33, which strike them occasionally, and which generally 
go by the name of the voice of conscience. But, this, I 
submit, is not such a peremptory command as would leave 
no option to the individual to obey or disobey, in respect of 
the particular action which he may have then in view; for 
this would throw the responsibility of the action upon the giver 
of the command and not upon the receiver. Therefore, we 
are bound to hold that the divine command, ‚given in respect 
of individual actions, is always coupled with the liberty of 
choice to the person concerned to obey or disobey the same 
according as he feels inclined to do. In the exercise of this 
choice, man is swayed by his natural inclinations and by the 
resultant effect of his past Karma. This also, ina measure, 
seems to have given rise to the popular notion that man is 
not actor; for he acts according to Karma. Indeed this 
idea is clearly put forward in the Valmiki Ramayana. There 
it is said that man is not able to do as he chooses, because he 
is influenced in various ways by Arilanta (Ayodhya Kanda, 
CV. 15). Aritänta means the good or bad result of past 


Karma as well as Yama, the lord of death, who is the dis- 


penser of justice 


(Amara Kos’a III. 221). In the Sri 
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Bhägavata (X. xxiv. 13) S’ri Krishna proclaims that man’s 
birth and death, happiness and misery, and every thing else 
are determined by his Karma ; and although there is I's‘vara, 
who deals out rewards and punishments, he does so with 
reference to the resultant Karma of each individual, and never 
does any thing regardless of Karma. 

In making these observations, I must not for a moment 
be understood as ignoring the divine supremacy. Far from 
it. If I hold that man is subject to the law of Karma, I hold 
also (in the words of Akshyopanishad that do¢h man and Kar- 
mic law, as well as every thing else, are subject to the Divine 
‘law, which is emphatically called >: in the Veda, as re- 
presenting the law as well as the source of the law (I. exxiii. 
8,9; V. 45-7; vide also Taittiriya Upanishad, S’ikshävalli 
XII, and Mahabharata, Anus’äsana Parva XLVII. 36). The 
enjoyer and the objects of enjoyment are all in the Supreme ; 
and the Supreme is in them all (S'vetis’vatara Upanishad 
I.7; Bhagavad-gita VI. 29). 

In conclusion, I would cite the following hymn from the 
Rig Veda, which sets forth the origin and growth of sin 
in a way which clearly confirms the above view that man’s 
lot depends on his own conduct :—« The cause of sin 
(Anrita) is not ourselves, but our condition (Dhriti). It is 
that which is intoxication, wrath, gambling, and ignorance. 
There is a senior in the proximity of the Junior. Even 
a dream is provocative of sin” (Rig Veda VII. Ixxxvi). 
Let us try to understand this hymn carefully, Rita 
means law, righteousness, justice. It is asked,what is 
the cause of the soul acting in a way contrary to this, i. e., 
Anrita. The soul answers that this cause is not itself (Nasas- 
vo doksho) ; for soul of its own nature is pure i—Nirvdna-maya 
—(Vishnu Purana VI. iv) and that the cause 


ur is nothing else 
but the eondition, Dhriti, ofthe soul: i. e., the condition of 


its being connected with the body ; for Dhriti means holding. 
having, Or bearing. The encasement of the soul ina body 
with various senses, creates affections and dislikes (Bhagavad- 
gita III. 34) ; and these, in their turn, give rise to two na- 
_tures, the higher (spiritual) and the lower (animal), which 
the foregoing hymn represents as the senior and nor living 
together in Proximity, and each inclining man towards itself. 
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“He who attends to the inclinations of his lower or animal 
naturehas a concern ; from concern proceeds a passion; from 
passion anger, and from anger is produced folly ; from folly 
arises the loss of memory ; from loss of memory, the loss of 
reason ; and from loss of reason, the loss of all!” (Bhagavad- 
gitä, II. 62, &c.). Hence the Vedic hymn just quoted cautions 
aman to be careful even in the smallest matters, as “even a 
dream is provocative to sin”. 


This is the Law of Karma. It is eternal in this that it, 
Karma, does not vanish except by its enjoyment by the indi- 
vidual concerned, now or hereafter, and it is inevitable inas- 
much as no one, not .even the greatest of men, can escape 
from its influences (Mahbhärata, Anus’äsana Parva, Ch. 
VI.; Devi Bhägavat IX. xl. 73; Vishnu Purána I. xvii. 29 ; 
Manu IX. 10). 

Such is the force of Karma; and from this point our 
Text starts and proceeds to explain how Karma is eternal 
and infinite, when it is viewed in the abstract, with reference 
to the whole universe and the great body of mankind generi- 
cally, and how it is finite, when viewed with reference to men, 
individually ; how the threads constituting the Karma are so 
many living particles, as it were, affecting not only the party 
immediately concerned but others also ; how the effects of 
Karma can be washed out by individuals, and so on. I shall 
divide this Section III into several clauses for the sake of 
convenience, and discuss the topic embraced by each clause 


separately. 
Section III. Clause 1. 


As explained in the Introductory clause, human exist- 
ence is made up of Karma. It is impossible to conceive of 
human existence without Karma. This is the result of Nature’s 
eternal law of cause and effect, the causes themselves being 
the effects of antecedent causes in an indeterminate succes- 
sion, forming a circle, a wheel of life, as it were, rolling on 
from eternity to eternity. It is on this account that the Ary- 
ans declare that Karma is Nitya eternal) ; and our Text pro- 
pounds the same theory in the following words :— 

Consider with me that the individual existence is a rope, 


which stretches from the infinite to the infinite, and has no end 
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and no commencement, neither is it capable of being broken, 
This rope is formed of innumerable fine threads, which, lying 
closely together, form-tts thickness. 

Briefly said, the above Text means that Space and 
Time are infinite ; and that human existence,—speaking gen- 
erically,—which is spread over such infinite space and infinite 
time, must be infinite likewise. Time and space, it must be 
understood, are not nihilities nor vacuities. They are the mea- 
surements of extension and duration in the abstract. Space 
is filled with Ether, and Time is full ofan everlasting succes- 
sion of events. 

The Space is declared to be a form of the Universal Soul 
(Taittiriya Upanishad, S ikshä Valli VI. i. &c., &c.) ; and itis 
therefore eternal (Devi Bhägavata IX. i. 5); and bound- 
less ; no calculation of its magnitude being possible. But in 
order to give the reader something better than this abstract 
idea, I shall quote the following verses from the Siddhänta 
S'iromoni, one of the ancient Aryan works on Astronomy : 

“The earth and its mountains, the Devas and Dhänavas, 
men and others, and also the orbits of the constellations and 
planets ; and the Lokas (regions) which are arranged one 
above the other, are all included in what has been denominated 
the Brahmdnda (Brahma’s egg—the Universe). Some astron- 
omers have asserted the circumference of the circle of Heaven 
to be 18,712,069, 200,000,000 yojanas.* Some say that this is 
the length of the Zone which binds the two hemispheres of 
Brahmända. Some Pauränikas hold that this is the length 

-of the circumference of the Lokiloka-parvata (mountain), 
Those, however, who have had a more perfect mastery of the 
clear doctrine of the Sphere, have declared that this is the 
length of that circumference bounding the limits, to which 
the darkness-dispelling rays of the sun extend. But whether 
this be the length of the circumference of the Brahmända or 
not, this much is clear to me—that each planet traverses a dis- 
tance Corresponding to this number of yojanasin the course ofa 
Kalpa, 2. e., a day of Brahma, and that it has been called the 
isc es Ba cons” (Etapter III, Sections 66 to 69). 

, ne Western Philosophers, Dr. 
Dick, States that “ the Space which surrounds the utmost 


One yojana is nearly to miles in length, 
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limits of our system, extending in every direction to the 
nearest fixed stars, is at least forty billions of miles in diame- 
ter ; and it is highly probable that every star is surrounded by 
a space of equal, or even greater extent.” 

While such is the amazing magnitude of our system, ze., 
our Drähmanda, we are assured that there are Zhousands and 
thousands of such Bréhmanda in existence (Vishnu Purana 
II. vii 27): 

Further, I shallattempt to illustrate the infinitude of space 
from another standpoint, taking my figures from Professor 
Dick’s philosophy. Among the bodies impelled with the great- 
est velocity which human art can produce, the ball propelled 
from a loaded cannon stands first ; and it has been found by 
experiments that the rate of its motion is from 480 to 800 miles 
in an hour, subject to the resistance it meets from the air 
and the attraction of the earth. It is said that a cannon ball, 
moving at such great speed, would require 4,700,000 years 
ere it could reach the nearest star ! 

But the light that flows from the sun travels about 
1,400,000 times more swiftly than the motion of the cannon 
ball. And supposing that any one is endowed with a power 
of motion as swift as that of light, and that he continues such 
a rapid course unceasingly for 1,000,000,000 years, he may 
then probably approach ‘the suburbs of creation” ; and yet 
all that he has surveyed during this long and rapid flight, 
would bear no more proportion to the whole Divine empire 
than the smallest grain of sand does to all the particles of 
matter of the same size contained in ten thousand worlds ! 

Such is the infinity of space that it exceeds all bounds of 
human thought, and we are simply lost in wonder at its 
immeasurable extent. 

And then the Time is equally infinite. This also is a 
form of the Supreme Soul (Vishnu Purana I. ii. 18. ; Bha- 
gavad-gitä XI. 32, &c.), and this too is eternal (Rig Veda I. 
clxiv. 2; Devi Bhägavata IX. i. 5). To give the reader some 
idea of the infinitude of time, I shall state certain facts taken 
from the book on Hindu Astronomy above alluded to, and 
the notes of the learned editor, together with the Purdnas 


extant on the subject. : 
II 
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The period which intervenes between the evolution of 
the Universe in some form or other (Srishti), and its disso- 
lution (Präkritapralaya), when all the discrete products of 
nature (Prakriti) are withdrawn into their indiscrete source 
(Mülaprakriti), constitutes the whole period of 100 years of 
Brahmä’s age, as it is allegorically called, and is known-as 
the Mahé Kalpa. 

One day out of this long life of Brahma is called a Kalpa ; 
and a Kalpa is that portion of time which intervenes between 
one conjunction of all the planets on the horizon of Lanka, at 
the first point of Aries, and a subsequent similar conjunction. 
A Kalpa embraces the reign of fourteen Manus, and their 
sandhis (intervals) ; each Manu lying between two sandhis, 
Every Manu’s rule contains seventy-one Mahé Yugas, each 
Mahä-Yuga consists of four Yugas, vis., Krita, Treta, 
Dvåpara, and Kali; and the length of each of these four 
Yugas is respectively as the numbers 4, 3, 2 and r. 

The number of sidereal years embraced in the foregoing 
different periods are as follows :— 

Mortal years. 


360 days of mortals make a year we 00 I 
Krita Yuga contains 


1,728,000 

Treta Yuga contains 1,296,000 

Dväpara Yuga contains 864,000 

Kali Yuga contains oem oon 0 432,000 
The total of the said four Yugas constitutes a 

Maha Yuga ie om oe 4,320,000 
Seventy-one of such Maha Yugas form the period 

of the reign of one Manu 306,720,000 


The reign of 14 Manus embraces the duration 
of 994 Maha Yugas, which is equal to on 


294,080,000 
Add Sandhis, i. e., intervals betw en 


een the reign of 

each Manu, which amount{to 6 Maha Yugas, 
equal toy 0 000 dep 

The total of these reigns and interregnums of 14 
Manus, is 1,000 Maha Yugas, which consti- 


tutea Kalpa, z.e., one day of Brahma,—equal 
to... 


As Brahma's night is of e 

and night of Brahma 

360 of such days and ni 
_ Brahma, equal to ` 


25,920,000 


tee 80 e. 4,320,000,000 
qual duration, one day 
will contain... 


x 8,640,000,000 
ghts make [one year of 


3,110,400,000,000 
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, Mortal years. 
100 of such years constitute the whole period of 4 


Brahina's age, 7. e., a Mahi Kalpa sa 311,040,000,000,000 

That these figures are not fanciful, but are founded upon 
astronomical facts, has been demonstrated by Mr. Davis, in 
an essay in the Asiatie Researches; and this receives further 
corroboration from the geological investigations and cal- 
culations made by Dr. Hunt, formerly President of the 
Anthropological Society, and also in some respects from the 
researches made by Professor Huxley. 

Great as the period of the Mahi Kalpa seems to be, we 
are assured that ¢howsands and thousands of millions of such 
Maha Kalpas have passed, and as many more are yet to come 
(Vide Brahma-Vaivarta, Bhavishya Puränas, and Linga 
Puranas ; and this in plain language means that the Time 
past is infinite and the Time to come is equally infinite ; and 
the Universe is formed, dissolved, and reproduced, in an 
indeterminate succession (Bhagauad-gitä VIII. 19). 

Some people consider all such speculations to be futile, 
because the Infinite cannot become the legitimate object of 
man’s consciousness, since man’s senses, which alone form 
the avenue to the whole domain of human consciousness, 
never come into contact with the Infinite. But this objection 
is utterly invalid ; for, as is very forcibly shown by Professor 


Max Müller in his Hibbert Lectures, it is very clear that with ` 


every finite perception there is a concomitant perception of the 
Infinite ; whenever we try to fix a point in space or time, we 
feel that we are utterly unable to fix it in such a manner as to 
exclude the possibility of a point beyond that. In fact, our 
very idea of limit implies an idea of a beyond, and thus forces 
the idea of the Infinite upon us. And, as far as mere dis- 
tance or extension is concerned, it is difficultto deny that the 
eye, by the very act by which it apprehends the finite, appre- 
hends also the Infinite. The more we advance, the wider 
grows our horizon; but there can be no horizon to our 
senses, unless as standing between this visible and finite on 
one side, and the invisible and infinite on the other. 

Thus the infinite is implied in the manifestation of our 
own sensuous knowledge ; and we arrive at the idea of the 
infinity of space and time. If this be so, the infinity of human 
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existence is self-evident, for mankind, composed of eiernal 
soul and efernal particles of matter, and abiding on the sur- 
face of infinite space, and during ¿infinite time, cannot but = 
infinite itself. True, the existence of an individual A or B 
cannot be said to be infinite, as the embodiment of his soul 
began at a certain period and will terminate at another 
period. But A or B is not the only human being in the uni- 
verse. There are millions of millions of beings like him ; and 
each one of them is born, dies, and is again born in thousands 
of successions,—contracting affinities which bind one to ano- 
ther in various ways during such innumerable existences ; 
so that the lot of one embodied soul may fairly be said to 
be cast with all those similarly embodied ; and the good or 
evil of the individual unit becomes the good or evil of the 
world as a whole. Hence the Karma of one is inextricably 
interwoven with the Karma ofall. Man’s enjoyment or suffer- 
ing have reference not only to his own Karma „(Rig Veda 
I. clxii. 22 and VI. Ixxiv. 3), but also to the Karma of his 
Jorefathers (Rig Veda VII. Ixxxvi. 5), and even to the Karma 
of others (Rig Veda VII. lii.2). 

In this sense, taking mankind generically, the human 
institution is everlasting and infinite, and its Karma is equally 
-S0 ; for we cannot conceive of human existence without Kar- 
ma, and it cannot break. It may be dissolved at certain Pra- 
layas, but it is again revived at the next evolution, the seed 
being ever present. ‘The creatures,” says the Vayu Puräna, 
“who at the close of the preceding Kalpa had been driven by 
the mundane conflagration to Janaloka, now form the seed 
for the new creation” (VIII. 23, &c.); and this is true not 
only of the souls, but also of the result of their past Karma. 
“‘ The seeds of Karma generate other seeds, and others again 
Succeeding, and they bear fruits good or evil according as the’ 
seeds are good or evil” (Mahabharata, Anus’äsana Parvam, 

Ch. VI. 7). 

But at the same time it must be remarked that the result 
of human existence is not the work of a day or even a cycle. 
It is the aggregate sum of actions committed during innumer« 
able previous existences. Each action may in itself be as 
slight as can be conceived, like the minutest filaments of 
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cotton,—such that hundreds of them may be blown away by 
one single breath ; and yet, as similar filaments when closely 
packed and twisted together form a rope, so heavy and strong 
that it can be used to pull elephants and even huge Silas 
with, so the particles of man’s Karma, however arab each 
one of them may be in itself, would yet, by the natural 
process of accretion, combine themselves closely, and form a 
formidable Päs’a (rope), to pull the man with, że., to influence 
his conduct for good or evil. 

This illustration of the Karma-pds'a (rope of Karma), by 
means of the cotton rope, occurs beautifully in the ‘Vishnu 
Purina (VI. v.) and in the Hitopades’a. Hence it is a com- 
mon saying among the Aryans that man is Karma-bandha 
(bound by Karma). 

Now the Treatise proceeds to explain the nature and 
character of the threads of Karma. 


Clause IT. 


These threads are colourless, are perfect in their qualities of 
straightness, strength, and levelness. This rope, passing as it 
does through all places, suffers strange accidents. . Very often a 
thread is caught and becomes attached, or perhaps is only vio- 
lently pulled away from its even way. Then for a great time it 
is disordered, and it disorders the whole. Sometimes one zs stained 
with dirt or with colour, and not only does the stain run on 
further than the spot of contact, but it discolours others of the 
threads. 

This illustration of the threads of a rope being pure at 
first, but becoming stained with colour and dirt when the 
rope is used for different purposes, needs no explanation, 
asit is within the experience of every person in daily life. 
Now the application of this illustration to human existence 
at the soul is itself pure, but that it becomes im- 
with colour when it is encased in a body, 
dental to such embodi- 
s which the soul 


shows th 
pure and stained 
indulging in appetites and desires inci 
ment, during the innumerable migration 
undergoes. 


The soul is in 7 
Purána VI. iv; and VI. vii); and the particles o 


its nature nirvånamaya—pure (Vishnu 
f Prakriti 
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(matter), the aggregation of which in a gross form gonstitutes 
the body, the habitation of the soul, are also pure for 3 
primary particles of matter called the Rammlisyas have no qua j- 
ties such as would affect the soul (Vishnu Purána kai: 37). Eut 
Prakriti (matter), in its manifested and differentiated.condition, 
that is, when it is moulded into shapes and forms, ‚becomes 
by some mysterious natural process, invested with three 
principal qualities (gunas), viz., Satva-guna, Rajo-guna, 
and Zamo-guna (Devi Bhägavata III. viii. 4, &c.). “The 
Satva-guna, because of its purity, is clear and free from 
defect, and entwineth the Purusha (soul) with sweet and 
pleasant consequences (Bhagavad-gitd XIV. 6). The Rajo- 
guna is of a passionate nature, arising from the effects 
of worldly thirst, and invests the Purusha with the conse- 
quences proceeding from action (Zbrd. 7). And the Tamo- 
guna is the offspring of darkness, and is the confounder of all 
the faculties of the mind, and it imprisoneth the Purusha wich. 
intoxication, sloth and idleness” (Zbid. 8). These qualities 
are capable of binding Purusha, and of bending him towards 
one or the another (Idid. 6, 7, 8). So that the Purusha, who 
resides in the Prakriti, (i. e., the soul enveloped in a body), 
partakes of the qualities thus proceeding from Prakriti ; 
and the consequences arising from those qualities are the 
causes which operate in the birth of Purusha and determine 
whether it is to be in a good body or evil” (Zbiď. XIII. 22). 
How pure souls are thus capable of becoming impure is fully 
described in the Vayu Purana and in the Mahabharata, Vana 
Parva; and, also in the Vishnu Purana, which latter description 
being more clear than the other, I quote in full: 

“The individual soul is of its own nature pure and com- 
posed ofnzrvdnamayam, and wisdom. The Properties of pain, 
ignorance, and impurity are those of Prakriti and not of the 
soul. There is no affinity between fire and water ; but when 
the latter is placed over the former ina caldron, it bubbles 
and boils, and exhibits the Properties of fire. In like manner, 
when the soul is associated with nature, it is vitiated by 
egotism (Ahankira) and the rest ; and assumes the qualities 


of grosser Nature, although essentially distinct from them and 
incorruptible. * * * * * 2 


| 
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The ill-judging embodied being, 
fascination, situated in a-bod 
loudly asserts ‘This is J.’ 
individuality to a body in w 
ether, air; fire, water, and e 


eh 4 


bewildered by the darkness of 
y composed of five elements, 
But who would ascribe Spiritual 
hich the soul is distinct from the 


arth, of which that body is com- 
posed? What man of understanding assigns to thedisembodied 


spirit corporeal fruition, or houses, land, and the like, that it 
should say, ‘These are mine’? What wise man entertains 
the idea of property in sons or grandsons—begotten of the 
body,—after the spirit has abandoned it? Man here performs 
acts for the purpose of bodily fruition, and the consequence 
of such acts is another body ; so that their result is nothing 
but confinement to bodily existence” (Vishnu Purina VI. vii. 
12, e¢ seq). 

The same idea is conveyed in the Maiträyana Brah. Upani- 
shad from another stand-point, in these words :—“ The five 
rudiments (Zanmitéras) are called by the name ‘ elements’; next, 
the five gross elements (Mäha-bhütas) are also called by the 
name ‘elements’, and the aggregation of these is called the ” 
body, S’arira ; (i. e., the Sükshma S'arîra composed of Tan- 
mätras, and the Sthüla S arira made of gross elements. That 
which verily rules in this body is called the elemental soul (Bhitédd- 
ma). Thus the soul’s immortal nature, which in itself is as a 
drop of water on a lotus leaf, becomes assailed by the quali- 
ties of the said elements of nature (Prakriti) ; and from being 
thus assailed, it suffers bewilderment ; and from its bewilder- 
ment it sees not the Lord Bhagavanta, who is within one’s 
self. Borne along by, and sailing on the stream of qualities, 
uncertain and unstable, bereft of true knowledge, full of de- 
sires, and forlorn, it becomes subject to selfishness (Abhimd- 
za). Thinking such thoughts as ‘I’, ‘he’, ‘this is mine’, 
and so on, it binds itself by itself, as a bird with a snare. En- 
tangled in the fruits of its own actions, it obtains honour- 
able or mean births; its course becomes upward or downward ; 
and it wanders about assailed by various dvandvas (pairs), 
(such as pleasure and pain; cold and heat, &c.)—(Maiträ- 
yana Brähmana Upanishad III. 2). 

Thus it is that the Soul, pure at first, becomes subject to 
desirable and repulsive objects after its embodiment in the 
mortal coils (Chhändogya Upanishad VIII. xii. r) ; but as 
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this misery is brought about by the line of conduct adopted by 
himself, it is quite possible for him to obtain bliss by choos- 
ing and following the best path during: his pilgrimage. ee 
the soul is the lord of life ; has the choice of actions ; and can 
control and restrain the passions incidental to his physical 
embodiment, if he only wishes to do so earnestly. “ He is 
the chooser between /Aree roads (Virtue, Vice and True 
Knowledge) ; and his success or failure depends upon what 
road he chooses” (Svetäs'vatara Upanishad V. 7). And 
“when the soul has surpassed the three qualities which are 
existent in the body, then it is delivered from birth and death, 
and old age and pain ; and drinks the water of immortality” 
(Bhagavad-gité XIV. 20). 

From the foregoing observations, the reader will perceive 
that the threads of human existence were originally pure ; 
they became impure by subsequent contaminations ; and it is 
possible for them to regain their original purity. But how, 
we may ask, is all this consistent with the teachings of the pre- 
ceding clause, which are to the effect that the Karma of man- 
kind is infinite, without beginning or end, and can never 
break. That both these propositions are in perfect harmony 
with each other will be evident, if the reader will be pleased to 
go over the observations made in the preceding clause once 
more. There he will find that human existence and Karma 
are spoken of as infinite only when they are viewed with refer- 
ence to mankind, generically, asa whole, and not in respect of 
an individual unit viewed singly by himself. So that it is 
guite proper to say that the Karma of each person began with 
his encasement in the body, and will terminate with his 
Severance from it and from allits concerns. If this were not 
So, it would be idle to speak of one’s attaining purity and 


emancipation (Moksha), the ultimate end and purpose of every 
individual soul. 


But the reader may fairly demand an explanation as to 
how Karma, that is, one’s own action, inactive and ineffective 
as it seems to be,—is capable of producing such results as 
would affect him favourably or prejudicially during this life 
and in the future. The solution of this difficulty forms the 
subject of the following clause, 


a A 


ra 
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Section III. Clause IL. 


A nd remember that the threads are living—are like elec- 
tric wires, more, are like quivering nerves. How Sar, then, 
must the stain, the drag awry, be communicated ! 

As shown in the preceding clause, the threads of human 
existence, though colourless and pure in their origin, are 
yet liable to become coloured and impure, when a man is led 
away by his passions and desires. The colour of a thread is 
of itself capable of communicating its stain to the individuals 
who caused it and to others who come into contact with it; 
but if it happens that the coloured threads are not inactive, 
ineffective particles of matter, but are like a living and effec- 
tive electric current, then the result of their communication to 
us and others, must necessarily be more serious. A piece 
of charcoal stains our fingers, but if it be a live coal, the 
stain will be accompanied with pain and concomitant evil 
—-so it is with Karma. The threads which form the rope of 
Karma (Karma-päsa) being as effective as a living electric 
wire, their effect, when communicated to the individuals, must 
certainly be to affect them, either for good or evil, according 
to the nature of the cause which produced that effect. 

But in order to be able to realize this great idea, the way 
in whieh human action is originated, we should clearly 
understand what follows after the action is performed. 
The physical influence of the will is excited through the nerves 
whose currents communicated to the muscles cause these last 
to contract. But the stimulus of the will itself is to be found 
in the emotions—the feelings of pleasure and pain which 
goad us to begin, continue or discontinue action. Moreover 
the state of the material auric emanationsis determined by the 
viduals with different feelings and also 


emotions varying in indi \ als 
life which is characteristic 


with that ensemble of emotional 
of each individual. This aura exerts an influence perceptible 


or imperceptible on all the material objects which it touches, 


andspecially influences other auras. ee 

The variations referred to are recognised by sensitives 
able to perceive the aura under changes of colour. 

This in brief is the philosophy of Karma; and 

12 


a great 


go 


Oriental Adept has described this in lucid and forcible lan- 
guage thus :— i A 

“ Every thought of man, upon being evolved, passes into 
the inner world, and becomes an active entity, by associating 
itself—coalescing we might term it—with an elemental j that 
is to say, with one of the semi-intelligent forces of the King- 
doms. It survives as an active intelligence—a creation of the 
mind’s begetting—for a longer or shorter period proportionate 
to the original intensity of the cerebral action which generated 
it. Thus, a good thought is perpetuated as an active, bene- 
ficent power ; an evil one, as a maleficent demon. And so 
man is continually peopling his current in space with a world 
of his own, crowded with the offspring of his fancies, desires, 
impulses and passions ; a current which reacts upon any sen- 
sitive or nervous organization that comes into contact with 
it, in proportion to its dynamic intensity. The Buddhist calls 
this his ‘ Skandha’; the Hindu gives it the name of ‘ Karma.’ 
The Adept evolves these shapes consciously ; other men throw 
them off unconsciously.” 

In the following pages I shall endeavour to explain and 
prove seriatim each of the Propositions above put forward, 
beginning with the question of the origin of human action. 

The motive powers of man’s conscious nature, which give 
impulse and energy to human activity, and set him in motion, 
internally and externally, are what are called Desires ; which 
include blind impulses, such as various kinds of 
well as impulses accompanied b 
‘in fact, every impulse which urgi 
thus the springs of action, 
cise of the faculties of man 
not only an ov 
thought. 

One of the essential conditi 
action is Will. It is the Will tt 
it isthe cause of Karma. If the absence of Will, as in the 
case of infants or idiots, no Karma is generated, as the cause 
does not exist, So that, man’s accountability for his actions 
commences with the Will, irrespective of the commission of 
the action or otherwise. If the Will be followed by a corres- 


appetites, as 
y knowledge and intention ; 
es man to action. Desires are 
and action is the exertion or exer- 
‚internal or external, and includes 
ert act or uttered speech, but also the inmost 


ons for the performance of an 
hat determines the action, and 
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ponding overt act or speech, then his action would be doubly 
meritorious or vicious according to the nature and quality of 
the Will itself ; and if the Will be not so followed by deed or 
word, then he will have his deserts for the Will alone, for 
zn 7070 conscientie, a mere will to do an act or speak a 
word is itself commendable or blameable asthe case may be. 
Here it is that the Moralist differs from the Jurist. A vicious 
will without a vicious act is no offence in the eye of the Public 
Law, whereas morality takes cognizance of both, separately 
and jointly. True, the law takes notice of what it calls an 
“attempt” to commit an offence ; but an attempt implies 
more than mere will ; it is a stage beyond that. ‘‘ Acts,” 
says a Lawyer, “ immediately and necessarily connected with 
the commission of the offence and which constitute the com- 
mission of the offence, not being completed only because the 
offender is hindered by circumstances independent of his will, 
as by seizure by the Police, &c., are attempts.” So that, it is 
clear that an attempt is one of a series of small actions neces- 
sary to the fulfilment of a great one. Then, it may be asked, 
whether the Law does not look to Will, as the criterion for 
ascertaining whether an offence committed was intentional or 
otherwise. I know the Law does this ; indeed the maxim 
of the Jurist is, Actus non facit rem, nist mens sit rea. (The 
action itself does not constitute guilt unless it is done with a 
guilty intention). But then, it must be remarked, that the 
means which the Jurist employs to discover the Will, the inter- 
nal motive, are confessedly external ; for he says, Acta exter- 
tora tndicant interiora secreta (external acts indicate inter- 
nal secrets) ; regarding as he does only such intentions as are 
demonstrated by outward actions ; and assuming jurisdiction 
against an overt act or against an intention manifested by an 
overt act, in utter disregard of the antecedent, latent Will 
which influenced the overt act. Surely this mode of proce- 
dure is not calculated to elicit the truth ; and it may, and does 
very often tend to eliminate it, for man is quite capable of 
covering his foulest deeds and thoughts by parading his inno- 
cent ones with simulated candour, and pre-arranging matters 
in the manner best suited to prevent the possibility of rousing 
a suspicion in the minds of the shrewdest people. The more 
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enlightened a man is the greater is the chance of his proving a 
consummate cheat, unless his enlightenment has extended to the 
regions of spiritual purity. But the Jurist is powerless in deal- 
ing with such cases. Wherever the Public Law is severed from 
spiritual matters, there necessarily arises an aaurimountable 
barrier which confines the Jurist within narrow limits in point 
of time and scope of inquiry. Nay, itisnot, insuch a state of 
things, possible for a Public Tribunal to devote the unlimited 
time and energy necessary for the divulgence of every immo- 
ral act committed within the realm. So that its motto has 
been, ze Lites immortales essent, dum litigantes mortales sunt 
(Let not the strife be immortal, while those who strive are 
mortal); but the reign of psychology begins at this very 
point ; it deals with the ¢mmortal portion of man principally ; 
“and its functions are neither restricted by time, nor by any 
other consideration. It takes cognizance of every action, 
whether trivial or grave, whether still in the bud, in the mere 
conception of the individual, or an accomplished fact, and 
deals out retributive justice, whether the process takes days, 
centuries or even cycles. 

Besides the physical action of the will above referred to, 
the phenomena of faith-healing, &c., prove that the will 
exercises a subtle influence on the state of the body, or on 
parts of it. This influence is due to the fact that the will 
influences not only the nerve-force described by modern scien- 
tists, but also the force inherent in the aura. This force may 
be (as in mesmerism) made to influence other organisms acting 
on them through their respective auras. The force here con- 
cerned is called in Sanskrit Tejas. 

Tejas is another name for Agni; and is the source of all 
that gives light and heat. So that there are different spe- 
cies of Agni (fire) ; but “ whatever other fires there may be, 
they are but the ramifications of Agni, the immortal” (Rig 
a Ha fes 1). The primary division of Agni is threefold. 

gm, says the Vishnu Purana, “has three sons, Suchi, 
Pavamåna, and Påvaka” (I. x. 15). S'uchi means the Saura, or 
solar fire; Pavaména means Nirmathana, fire produced by 
friction, as the friction of two pieces of wood; and Påvaka 
means the Vardyuta or fire of the firmamen 
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The sources of these three fires, I may observe in pass- 
ing, constitute the three principal deities spoken of in the 
Veda, namely, Särya, the sun, representing the .solar fire ; 
Indra (and sometimes, Vüyz), the rain-producing deity, re- 
presenting the fire of the firmament ; and Agni representing 
the terrestial fire, the fire produced by friction (Nirukta VII. 
iv.) ; and all these three, be it remembered, are merely the 
ramifications of one Agni; which in its turn is an emanation 
from the Supreme One, as the reader will find from the alle- 
gorical description given of Agni in the Vishnu Purana as 
being the mouth-born son of Brahma. 

Now, each of the triple forms of Agni has numerous sub- 
divisions. The solar fire is distinguished by several divisions 
according to the nature of the rays emitted by the great 
luminary. The terrestial fire, z. e., friction fire, is called by 
various names, according to the purposes to which it is applied, 
e. g., the Ahavanıya, the fire into which the sacrificial obla- 
tions are poured ; the Gärhapatya, the household fire, and so 
on. And the fire of the firmament has various names with 
reference to its functions outside the man, and inside ; as, for 
instance, the function of digesting food, &c. (see Pras’na 
Upanishad Ill. 5 ; Mundaka Upanishad I. ii. 4; S’ri Bhäga- 
vatam IV. 1. 61 and Vayu Purina); and the name given to that 
form of the fire of the firmament, which is in the body of 
human beings, is Va7s'vinara (Rig Veda I. lix. 2) ; from the 
roots vis'va (all) and zara (man) ; i e., the element residing 
in all men (see also Bhagavad-gitä XV._ 14). Itis this Vais’- 
vAnara fire which concerns us the most in connection with 
the subject of these Annotations. Being the electric fire 
located in the human body, its functions are very important ; 
indeed it is said to be “the navel of men, supporting them 
like a deeply planted pillar” (Rig Veda Ik, Slee, i) 8 E ey it sup- 
ports man as a pillar supports a house. The mystical circle 
about the navel in the human body, and which is the prop 
and support of the whole human body, is called Milidhira ; 
and the sphere of Vazs'vänara fire which is just about the pave. 
is called Agni Mandala, “fanned by the air of the breath , 
and so on, as beautifully described in the Maiträyana Bräh. 


Upanishad (VII. 11), and other esoteric works. 
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It is to be remarked here that the same aaa (ch fir- 
mamental) fire, which, in the form of Vais ee sustains 
human life as above described, also supports the w pols Uni- 
verse, for the Veda declares it to be equally the prop and 
navel of the universe (Rig Veda I. lix. 2). That which is in 
the universe abroad is analogous to electricity, magnetism, 
light, heat, &c., as those terms: are unger tood by paica] 
science ; and that which is in living beings is what may be 
called Animal Magnetism ; it belongs to the vital and spirit- 
ual portions of man, the microcosm, and is not only endowed 
with all the qualities of electricity, &c., which the macrocosm 
possesses, but is also replete with intelligence such as may be 
communicated to it by the will of the individual who evolves 
it from time to time, 

This fire, called Vaidyuta (electric), or Vais vânara (resid- 
ing in all men) “is for obvious reasons called Sarira-agni, 
fire of the body, and is the vital force above spoken of as 
being influenced by the will, and So producing muscular 
action, &c. “The Will,” says the Maitrayana Brah, Upanishad, 
“stirs up the S'arîra-agni (fireof the body); then the fire agitates 
the Måruta (wind) in the body, and the wind passing through 
the heart, produces sound, &c. (VIII. 11). This fire, this 
vital force, I Propose to call by the name of Tejas, which, 
besides meaning Agni (fire), as above Stated, means also light, 
heat, power, ardour, spirit, energy, bodily vigour 
exactly representing the functions of the elect 
in the human body.. And the English Name, which some 
eminent scientists of the West have given to the emanations 
of this Tejas is Aura, which Webster defines to be “ 
subtle invisible fluid, supposed to flow from a body ; an efflu- 
vium, emanation, or exhalation,” &c. Its powers in sustaining 
men, bodily and Spiritually, are very great ; 
sively exercised by the Aryan occultists in reading the 
thoughts of others and transmitting their own to them, how- 
ever great the distance between them ; also in healing the 
Sick, and showering blessings, and var; 


arious other purposes. 
Indeed this Tejas is a great power in the hands of the Aryan 
sages. “ Brahma- Tejas 


is the power of the Powers,” was 
the motto of the “great Rishi Vis'vamitra, Referring to the 
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fact that this emanation of Aur 
sounds, a great Oriental Adept 


dents,—‘* How could you 
mand, in fact, 


ais endowed with colours and 
Says to one of his Correspon- 


make yourself understood, com- 
those semi-intelligent forces, w 
communicating with us are 


through sounds 


hose means of 
not through spoken words, but 
and colours in correlation between the vibr 
J tions of the two? For sound, light and colour are the main 
l factors in forming those grades of intelligences, these beings 
of whose very existence you have no conception,” &c.* 
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Now let me assure my readers that the theory of Teas, 
or bodily fire, or animal m 


agnetism, and of its emanation in 
the form of Aura, is neither fanciful nor novel. It is a stern 
reality, founded on ages of experience. “Search where we 
may,” says Professor Williams, “this force (magnetism) 
has been universally acknowledged and used by all tribes and 
nations ; and so far from this being but a science ofyesterday, 
it enjoys the double reputation of being very old and has 
stood the test of ages; indeed, we maintain that it is the 
oldest science extant, and that nothing was practised as a 
science prior to it.” Magnetism as such, then, was the key- 
| stone of medicine, or the secret of the physician, and it was 
the pillar of religion, or the power of the priest. It may be 
interesting to some of us to know that medicine and her sis- 
ter the church can pre-eminently claim the greatest antiquity 
as ‘‘professions” (2. e., the former concerning the body and 
the latter concerning the spirit). And even in the present 
age, despite the sceptical notions here and there prevailing— 
we see the great strides which this sublime science has made ; 
and how its reality and importance are being recognised by 
numerous modern scientists ofeminence. I beg to refer my 
` readers especially to the works of Professor Williams above- 
mentioned ; to the book of Baren Reichenbach, translated 
into English by Mr. William Gregory, late Professor of 
| - Chemistry in the University of Edinburgh. 7 All these writers, 
be it remembered, have founded their works upon their own 
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* Occult World,” p. 100 (4th edit). : 
3 F Since these notes were first written the literature of Magnetism 
Í has received very many important additions. I may refer my renders 
to the works of Binet and Féré, Du Potet, Moll, Heidenheim, Bern- 
heim, Liébault and others. 
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personal researches, observations and experiments, and upon 
the testimony of hundreds of other persons, some of whose 
names and addresses have been given in full. 

These Western authors call the Zejas by various names, 
such as Odyle, Odyle force, Od, Odic force, Animal Magnet- 
ism, Animal Electricity, Mesmerism, Aura, Magnetic Aura, 
and so on. One of them, Professor Williams, describes it in 
these words :—‘‘ The aura which pervades the brain and ner- 
vous system, though electrical in its nature, is something 
more than mere electricity ; hence for want of a better name, 
it is frequently called animal magnetism or electricity, in dis- 
tinction to terestial magnetism or electricity. The former 
appears to be charged with an zuielligence, so to speak; a 
spiritual essence characteristic of itself and clearly distin- 
guished from the latter. Water may be charged with elec- 
tricity ; and but one result can be obtained from it. However, 
if animal electricity be used, the water partakes of whatever 
therapeutic virtue the operator desired at the time he charged 
itis : 

It must be remarked that although we have been speak- 
ing of the Magnetic Aura as it emanates from human beings, 
for the purpose of illustrating the law of Karma, yet it must 
not be supposed that its flow is confined to human beings. It 
exists in every animate and inanimate body, and in fact in all 
known substances and elements. 

Having thus seen that such a thing as Tejas does exist, 
it must next be understood that it does not remain dormant. 
Designed as it is by the laws of nature to perform the most 
important functions, this Tejas is ever vigilant ; and its influ- 
ence is constantly Spreading itself both within and without 
the body in which it abides ; and, except in cases where a 
human will commands and transmits it in any particular direc- 
tion, —it flows in all directions widely and indiscriminately, 
although not generally visible owing to the very subtle nature 
of the particles composing it. Some idea may be formed of 

the extreme minuteness of the atoms, from the following 


account, for which I am indebted to Professor Thomas Dick :— 
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There are found in various liquids animalcules so small 


that they appear only like points when viewed through 
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microscopes magnifying several hundr 
The smallness of some of these animalcules is such that a 
million of them do not exceed the bulk of a grain of sand, 
and yet each of these creatures is composed of members as 
curiously organized as those of larger animals. They have 
life and spontaneous motion; are endued with sense and in- 
stinct ; are observed to move with astonishing speed and acti- 
vity ; and their motions appear evidently to be governed by 
choice, and directed to some end. They use food and drink; ` 
and are consequently furnished with organs of digestion. 
They appear to have considerable muscular power, and are 
furnished with limbs and muscles of strength and flexibility. 
We must therefore conceive that these living beings have a 
heart, arteries, veins, muscles, and circulating fluids, with all 
other parts and organs requisite to constitute an animal 
being. And if this is so, how inconceivably fine and minute 
such organs must be! Dr. Reid has calculated that the bulk 
of one of these animalcules, by no means the smallest,— 
is equal to only 27—1000,000,000,000,o00ths or less than 
the forty billionth part of a cubic inch; that is, it would re- 
quire more than forty billions of such minute beings to be 
equal in size to a cubic inch!” 

If the bodies of these animals be so small, how smaller 
still must be the globules that swim in their blood! And 
how inconceivably smaller again must be the atoms that 
compose a solid, inanimate body! Professor Gaudin calcu- 
lates the number of atoms for a large pin’s head at about 
8,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000, which, if measured off at 
the rate of a million per second, would take over 250 millions 
of years to complete! But even this must be far below the 
infinitude of the smallness of the particles of matter, for 
the subtlest ethers must have atoms quite transcending in 
minuteness all the measurements and calculations of the 


eds of thousand times. 


human mind ! J BSE 
It is owing to the extreme minuteness of the particles o 


matter that we are not generally able to see them as they 
issue from bodies ; but it is certain that they do exist, and 
continue to flow, as the natural result of the constitution of 
organic bodies, animate or inanimate. As the constituents 
of those bodies are particles of matter held together by the 
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operation of certain laws of nature, so there are other laws 
of nature under which particles tend to separate, and complex 
bodies are resolved into their prime constituents. 

Besides the great dissolution called the Naimittika-praliya 
(occasional dissolution) which occurs atthe end of each day. of 
Brahma (Kalpa), when the organic bodies are destroyed, but 
theirsubstanceremainsintact ; andthe still greater dissolution, 
_ the Mahä-pralaya or Präkrita-pralaya (great elemental dissolu- 
tion), which occurs at the end of a hundred years of Brahma 
(Mahé Kalpa), when, not only the organic bodies, but even 
their substance,—in fact, the whole universe—is resolved into 
the original source, Müla-prakriti ; there is a third dissolu- 
tion, called the Nitya-pralaya (constant dissolution), whichis 
taking place incessantly and without the slightest intermission, 
in respect of all organic bodies, in the course of their various 
stages of growth and decay. S’ri Bhägavata Purana speaks 
of this constant dissolution in these words :—‘‘ The various 
conditions ‘of beings, subject to change, are occasioned by 
that constant dissolution of life, which is being rapidly 
produced by the restless stream of time, perpetually taking 
every thing away” (XII. v). Indeed nothing in the universe 
remains the same, without undergoing some change or other, 
during even the shortest twinkling of aneye. Our inability 
to perceive this fact, while partly due to the very subtle 
nature of the change, is principally the consequence of our 
ignorance and disregard of the laws of nature. 

_ Further, we must remember that were it not for the con- 
stant flow of material particles from bodies, all perception of 
external objects would be impossible, and our faculties of 
eee en the like would be but so many useless ap- 

endages. Itis a scientific i gni Bas 
Westen philosophers is a H mee 
nose, ears and so forth are due ie i TORE guess: 

2 weve o stimuli excited by the ema- 
nations that issue from all known substances. The particles 
ee ae 
the different humours deposed in Be Br by 
converge into a focus upon what is eal a: 

K at ı ed the retina at the 
back of the inner membrane of the eye. On the retina 
images of those objects are painted, with all their varieties of 
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form and colour; and these images are thence conveyed to 
the brain by means of the optic nerve. Similar particles of 
matter produce the sensation of smell, by entering the nasal 
organ, where a net-work of olfactory nerves is spread over 
the mucous membrane, lining the upper part of the nasal 
cavity. These nerves are connected with the minute hairlets 
of the nasal membrane through certain cells. When the 
vibrations of a material particle, z. e., the effluvia emanating 
from odoriferous bodies come into contact with this net-work 
of nerves, they provoke the sensation of smell. And, in like 
manner, the particles proceeding from bodies in a state of agita- 
tion, produce a vibratory motion; which, acting upon a sort 
of nerve net-work called the drum, in the cavity of the ear, 
produces the sensation of sound. There is thus a perfect 
correspondence between all the vibrations of nature; and 
such expressions as :—‘‘The fire crackles with the light”; 
“The sun rises like the cry of a new-born child” ; ‘‘ The 
sound is heard when the sun is scattering his rays”; and so 
on, are to be found in the Rig-Veda (VI. iii. 6 and 7 and 
IX. Ixxiv. 1); thus proving that there is an intimate relation 
between the set of vibrations which communicates to us the 
impressions of sound, and the other set which gives us the 
impressions of form and colour. It cannot be otherwise. The 
human voice (sound) is the means of expressing thoughts, 
feelings and passions; and adequate expression in words of 
deep thought and strong passionate feeling is a poem; if the 
same sentiments are to be expressed in sounds alone, we 
must employ music, and if we make a similar appeal to the 
mind, dumbly addressing the eye as our sole channel of com- 
munication, we do so by means of painting. Thus poetry 
may be called the music of language, and music the poetry 
of sound, while a picture is an unspoken poem, a silent 
melody. All three arts are means of expressing our passions 
and feelings and they operate upon the mind by sympathy. 
The mind is likewise affected by odour, aninseparable accom- 
paniment of all bodily emanations, since it is a quality of every 
substance in which the earthly element is present. 

If all this is true—as it must be true according to the 
teachings of science—in respect of the gross emanations of 
the body, it cannot be otherwise in the case of the subtle ema- 
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nations (Aura) which flow from our inmost structure. We 
are then perfectly justified in holding that this Aura spreads 
itself in the Ether around us, clothed in appropriate forms and 
colours, and producing smell and sound, like allother emana- 
tions of the body ; and that whenever set in motion by the 
exertion of the human will, it assumes such forms and colours 
as to render it capable of indicating the real character of 
every human action, however secret: disclosing the lowest 
whisper, the inmost thought and the minutest play of the 
muscles. In this manner it enables us to communicate our 
own thoughts to others at any distance, however great. This 
is not all. The Tejas, the source of human Aura, as already 
explained, being the immediate result of the conjunction of 
the soul with the body, will continue to adhere to the soul, 
even after it vacates the gross body (Stila S‘arira) and 
merges into the subtle body (Svkshma S‘arira) throughout all 
its various transmigrations. Thus Aura and its modes of 
manifestation form an important element in the operation of 
the law of Karma to which men are subject during the success- 
ive series of their numerous existences. 

Hence, the reader will perceive the utility of the following 
additional particulars on the subject of Aura, with special 
reference to its colour. 


Section III. Clause 3. (Continued. ) 


I shall now attempt to show how Aura endowed with 
colours emanates from human bodies, and how colours repre- 
sent the character of human actions. 

Form is an essential property of matter. All bodies—even 
the elementary particles of which the commoner substances are 
composed—are extended in space of three dimensions, that is, 
they have length, breadth, and thickness. “ Quantity,” says 
Kanada, the great author of the Vaiseshika Philosophy, “is 
the universal quality common to all substances. It is four- 
fold ; great and small, Jong and short. Extreme smallness 
and shortness are eternal ; and extreme greatness and length— 
termed infinite—are likewise eternal. Within these extremes 
is the inferior magnitude or finite quantity, which is non- 
eternal; and this is of various degrees from the mote or 
tertiary atom, upwards to any magnitude short of the Infinite. 
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The finite magnitude of products or effects results from 
number, size or mass. Infinity transcénds the senses ; z. e., 
an object may be too great or too small to be distinguish- 
able.” 

Now, almost every body that has form, has also colour. 
Colour, it must be remarked, is not a distinct principle, exist- 
ing separately from the body whence itis thrown off; but it 
is the inherent property of reflecting particular rays of light, 
which property is possessed by the constitutional elements of 
the body. ‘ Colour,” says the Vazs'eshika of Kanâda, ‘‘is a 
peculiar quality, to be apprehended by sight; and it abides 
especially in earth, water and light ; and it isa characteristic 
quality of the last. It is perpetual in the primary atoms ; but 
not so in their products.” 

So we find that colour is present throughout Nature, 
animate as well as inanimate. The earth is clothed with a 
mantle of delightful green, interspersed with the brilliant 
hues of flowers and fruits. In like manner fire and water 
have colours of their own. Indeed colour is an essential re- 
quisite in every world inhabited by sentient beings. Were 
the cbjects of nature destitute of colour, or were one single 
unvaried hue alone spread all over the face of the universe, we 
should be at a loss to distinguish one object from another. 
Hence, by a peculiar adaptation of nature, all bodies are so 
constituted as to reflect one or more classes of rays of light 
and colour ; and the eye is so exquisitely formed as to be 
differently affected by the different kinds of reflected rays, and 
is thus the faithful organ of the mind in discriminating be- 
tween them and thereby giving rise to all the delights and 
benefits of vision. But all bodies do not reflect all colours, 
nor do all those reflecting the same colours do so in equal 
proportions. One body, for instance, absorbs all the rays of 
colour except the green one, which it reflects ; and this body 
is consequently green; another body reflects the red rays, 
absorbing all others, and is therefore red; and so on. And 
sometimes the colours apparently possessed by a body are not 
natural to it, but are borrowed from other bodies. ‘‘ The 
blue colour of a clear sky is derived,” according to Patanjali, 
“ from the southern peak of the great mountain Meru, which 
is composed of sapphire. On the other sides of Meru, the 
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colour of the sky is said to be different, being borrowed from 
the hue of the peak which overlooks that quarter. Others 
suppose that the black colour of the pupil of the eye is 
imparted to the sky (blue and black being reckoned tinges 
of the same colour), just as to a jaundiced eye every object 
is yellow.” Some of the Western scientists attribute the 
blueness of the sky to the fact that particles of air and the 
minute globules of moisture constantly floating among them, 
reflect blue rays. And it is also suggested that of all the rays 
reflected from the earth into the atmosphere, the blue ones 
being the most refracted, have the least momentum, and are 
consequently more liable to be reflected back to the eye. In 
the same way the colour of the ocean is said to vary consider- 
ably from local circumstances. Its generic colour is gene- 
rally believed to be dark blue ; but in different places the sea 
is known to be green, and even red and yellow ; this discolor- 
ation being due to the nature of the bottom, the weeds and 
insects on the surface, and so on. 

The colour thus perceptible in bodies is a source of beauty 
and utility, and has therefore two significations. First, it ex- 
presses that feeling of the mind which accompanies the sen- 
sation produced by the action of coloured objects on our 
organs of sight ; and secondly, it denotes the peculiar quality 
of the coloured object, in virtue of which a certain feeling is 
excited inthe mind. In either sense the subject of colour 
demands our careful attention. The sparkling lustre of the 
universal sunshine, the lurid glare of the thundercloud, the 
crimson streaks of the morning, and the rich and ever-varying 
glories of the sunset, Successively call forth our admi- 
ration and contribute to our delight, while the quality of 
objects and the character of actions as indicated by colour are 
So many precious gifts of nature, which ‚every human being 
ought to appreciate and utilise as he moulds and directs his 
conduct with a view to the attainment of the final goal. It is 
in this last mentioned sense that I propose to dicuss the sub- 
ject of colour in the following pages. 

This subject is one of the utmost difficulty, and can only 
be treated Successfully by one who has made some fair pro- 
gress in the study of occult science. Nevertheless, as it is 
the duty of every one to investigate and try to understand 
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all that he can for himself, I have endeavoured to collect 
various passages bearing on the subject from such books as 
are within my reach, and these are here given in a condensed 
form, leaving the reader to make further investigations for 
himself with the help of the Upanishads and other works of 
esoteric science, together with treatises on anatomy, Eastern 
as well as Western, 

“ From Tuat ( Tat), which is the cause of all (Küäranam)) ; 
which is not the subject of senses ( Avyaktam ) ; which is 
eternal without beginning or end (Mztyam) ; and which is 
existing, as well as non-existing, z. e., in other words, which is 
manifested and unmanifested (Sa and AsaZ), was produ- 
ced Purusha” (Minava Dharma S’ästra I. 11). This is the 
Purusha spoken of in the famous Purusha Sükta, which really 
forms a part of the Rig Veda, and is not merely a recent 
interpolation, as some Orientalists seem to consider. Their 
views have been satisfactorily combated by one of themselves, 
namely, Dr. Haug, the great Sanskritist, in his work on the 
origin of Brahminism. 

From the union of Purusha with Prakriti (both of which 
are eternal, see Bhagavad-Gita XIII. 20), that is, from the 
direction and influence exerted by Purusha upon Prakriti ; 
and from the inherent character of Prakriti itself, the material 
particles of the latter combined with one another, and as- 
sumed the form of one entire unity, composing the Mundane 
Egg (Vishnu Purana I. ii. 1 to 56; Manu I. 27). In this 
egg, the Great Power, Purusha, sat inactive during a whole 
divine year ;at the close of which, by virtue of his sole will, 
he caused the egg to divide itself (Manu I. 12; Chhändogya 
Upanishad III. xix. 1.); and then divided himself,—becom- 
ing half male and half female (Manu I. 32; Brihadäranyaka 
Upanishad III. iv. 2; S’atapathä Brähmana XIV. iv. 2, &c.). 
He is the same who is called HirANYAGARBHA in the Rig 
Veda (X. cxxi. 1 to 10), where he is described as being the 
first divine incarnation ; the one that remained as an embryo 
in the water ; and the one by whom the universe has subse- 
quently been evolved. From this “ first-born Lord” (Pratha- 
maja), as declared in the Taittiriya Upanishad (Bhrigu Valli 
X. 6), proceeded Piräj, otherwise called Virat (Manu I. 32). 
This is the Vera spoken of in the hymn of the Purusha 
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Sükta ; and from this Vird¢ proceeded mankind, andthe rest 
(Manu 1.33, &c.). 


Now let us understand that the Supreme Lord—the God 
— the first manifestation of Parabrahman, above spoken of, is 
described as being full of Glory, Light, Light of lights, Light 
without smoke, and so on (Jyoti, &c., see Rig Veda VI. ix. 5; 
Chhandogya Upanishad III. xiii. 7, & III. xvii. 7 ; Katha Upa- 
nishad IV. 13; S’vetäs’vatara Upanishad III. 8); and He is 
also said to be of golden (yellow) hue (Hemdnga, Hiranmaya, 
Rukmavarna, Svarnamaya, &c., see Rig Veda X. cxxi. 1; 
Brihadäranyaka Upanishad V. xv.1; Atharva Veda X. vii. 
28; Mundaka Upanishad III. i. 3; Maiträyana Bräh. Upani- 
shad V.i; Manu I. 9; Vishnu Sahasranäma, S’loka 92 ; Ekäk- 
shara Upanishad Ch. I; Vayu Purina VI. 3). The identity 
and unity of the Deity thus described as Light and as Golden, 
are proved by the Taittiriya Upanishad, which calls Him by the 
compound name of Suvarna-jyott (golden-light)—(Bhrigu Valli 
X. 6) ; and by the Rig Veda (IV. lviii), which ascribes to the 
Deity the colour of gaura, which in one sense means that 
which is white, pure and brilliant, and in another sense yellow, 
saffron and golden ; thus combining the two into one, which 
we may call the d/7ght yellow. The sacred import of this 
bright yellow, or yellow light, or yellow fire, or whatever it 
may be called, is only known to occultists ; and we may hold 
that this bright yellow was ¢he original colour. 


Next, the male and female halves of the divine incarna- 
tion already spoken of, and whom we may take to be the 
representatives of Purusha and Prakriti, in the sense in which 
those words are understood as meaning the active and passive 
principles, are said to be of the blue (S’ydma) and red (rakta) 
colours respectively (Avyakta Upanishad, verse 6). The blue 
and red may therefore be styled the second original colours. 


The ascription of these three colours, yellow, blue and 
ted, isnot arbitrary. They are significant representatives of 
the real character of the objects of which they are the attri- 
butes. For the yellow which is the seat of luminosity, repre- 
sents the jyot-mayam (glory and light) of Purusha; while 
the blue, which is soothing and electrical, correctly denotes 
his sublime benevolence and power; and lastly, the red, 
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which is the seat of heat and passion, expresses the qualities 
of Prakriti, as manifested by embodied souls. 

We may therefore fairly hold that yellow, blue and red, 
are the primary colours, and the sources of all other colours, 
hues and tints (Mahäbhärata : A’di Parvam II). 

I know that white and black are generally mentioned 
with reference to the respective qualities of purity and 
impurity, merit and demerit, and so on ; butthis is no reason 
for presuming white and black to be among the original 
colours. In fact, they are not colours at all in themselves; 
they are the compounds of several colours combinedin different 
proportions. But as white is the most positive of all the 
colours, and excels all others in luminosity, it very properly 
represents what is pure and meritorious ; whereas black, which 
is diametrically opposite to white, indicates opposite qualities, 
such as impurity and demerit; while red stands midway, 
and denotes a mixture of good and bad qualities. Hence it 
is declared that white, black and red colours (sa, asita and 
rakta) are the representatives of the three general divisions 
into which human actions may be divided according to their 
character. 

The three general divisions of the quality of actions, are 
Rajo-guna, Satva-guna, and Tamo-guna (the mixed, pure and 
dark quality—see Dhyäna-bindu Upanishad, Ch. I. ; Bhaga- 
vad-gitä XIV. 6); and because these qualities arise on the 
union of Prakriti with Purusha, the qualities of Prakriti are 
accordingly designated under the same names, namely, Rajo- 


guna, Satva-guna and Tamo-guna, bearing the colours of 


Lohita, S'ukla, and Krishna (red, white and black) respectively 
(S’vetäs'vatara Upanishad IV. 5; S’ändilya Upanishad, Ch. 
I ; Pingala Upanishad I, &c.). 

Here it may be questioned, in passing, how Purusha, 
which is Purity itself, came to be combined with the qualities 
of Prakriti. But we must understand that the union of Puru- 
sha with Prakriti is not mechanical. It is the influence exert- 
ed upon Prakriti in the same manner as fragrance affects an 
individual’s mind (Vishnu Puräna I. ii. 1). In this sense it 
must be understood that Purusha, ans the Rajo-guna of 
Prakriti, became Brahma the creator ; affecting the Satva-gu- 
na of Prakriti, he became Vishnu the preserver ; and affecting 
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Tamo-guna of Prakriti, he became Rudra the destroyer 
(Vishnu Purana I. ii. 1, and S’ri Bhägavata I. ii. 24 and II. 
41, &c.). This organization of the Trinity in Unity is beauti- 
fully illustrated with pregnant brevity by the single syllable 
Om, which, when pronounced as one word, forms the sacred 
emblem of Purusha; and, when considered as a trilateral 
word, consisting of A, U, and M, indicates the triple energy 
of Purusha, mentioned above as Brahmä, Vishnu and Rud- 
ra, otherwise known as Anirudha, Pradyumna, and Sankar- 
shana. The Ardha-mäträ, that is, the nasal sound which 
follows the utterance of this word, and which in fact is the 
real Om, represents the source of the three energies, viz.: 
Vasudeva, the Purusha Himself. Furthermore, these letters 
A, U, M, and the Ardha-mäträ, constitute the four conditions 
of Purusha, namely, the Visva, Tatjasa, Prajna, and A'tma,— 
otherwise called the /dgvata, Svapna, Sushupti and Turiya Avas- 
thds, í. e., the waking, dreaming, sleeping and blissful condi- 
tions. Fora further explanation of this subject, I beg to refer 
my readers to the following works :—Chhändogya Upanishad 
I. 1; Mändükya Upanishad I. ı to 12, and II. 13; Atharva 
Sikha Upanishad, Chap. I; Dhyänabindu Upanishad, Chap- 
ter I. ; Rämatäpani Upanishad, Chapter I; Maiträyana Bräh. 
Upanishad VI. 22,&c.). The three divine energies abovenamed 
are described as of different colors, sometimes corresponding 
with the qualities of Prakriti with which they have respectively 
been combined, and sometimes other colors. No satisfactory 
explanation can be adduced to account for this difference, as 
the deities can assume any color they choose. 

Now to return to the subject on hand ; we find that yellow, 
blue and red are the primary colours; and white, black and 
red, have come to be recognized as the principal colours indi- 
cative of the character of objects. 

This is true as well of the macrocosm as of the microcosm. 
‘Colour is a peculiar quality to be apprehended only with the aid 
of light ; and the source of light is the sun (Rig Veda I. 1. 4) 
As the visible sun we see in yonder sky illumines the moon and 
other planets, and the whole universe, and removes the dark- 
ness of the night, so the spiritual sun that abides in the lotus: 
of the human heart, diffuses light in man, and removes 
the darkness of sin (Rig Veda I. 1. 10). That which 
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dwells within the lotus of the heart is the same that dwells 
in the sky. Its lotus is the same as the ether; and hence 
ether may equally be called the lotus, whether it exists in the 
heart of man, or in the universe ; and its petals are the four 
cardinal quarters and the four intermediate points of the com- 
pass (Maiträyana Bräh. Upanishad VI. 2). This is not all. 
As the particular ray of yonder sun, called the Sushumnä, ts 
the most efficacious, and especially contributes to give light to 
the moon, so the particular ray in man (2. e., the artery) 
which bears the same name, Sushumnä, is equally powerful, 
and illumines the soul and leads it on to the path of eternity, 
if it is properly attended to (Yoga Chudimani Upanishad, 
Ch. I). Further this artery, Suskumnä, is emphatically called 
the Vis’vädhära (the sustainer of all); it extends from 
Miladhéra, the navel circle, and passing through Vinddan- 
da, the spinal cord, reaches Bramharandhra, the crown of 
the head; whence it diffuses a blissful d/ue light, which 
every sage beholds (Mandala Brihmana Upanishad, Ch. I. ; 
S’ändilyopanishad Ch. IV.); in the same way as the 
sun standing in the sky above us, gives out a blue light 
for the good of the world; for I may venture to affirm 
that the real colour of the sun is d/we. And lastly, as the rays 
of the sun diffuse themselves in seven prismatic colours through- 
out the universe, so likewise the rays proceeding from the 
arteries in our body diffuse themselves in the ether that sur- 
rounds us. Indeed, both these classes of rays go by the same 
name—ras mz (Maitrayana Bräh. Upanishad VI. 30). Whatever 
colour and quality belongs to the external sun, belongs also 
to the internal one. The great Austrian author who was 
almost the first to discover the human aura in the Western 
world, viz., Baron Reichenbach, traces, by the experiences of 
himself and numerous sensitives, a great resemblance as 
to their direction between the colours of the aura around the 
human head and those of that which flows from a bar mag- 
net, when turned vertically, thus showing the harmony 
between man and the outward universe. This harmony is 
thus expressed in the Chhändogya Upanishad :—‘“‘ The arte- 
ries of the heart exist, steeped in brown ethereal fluid; 
aye, ina white, a blue, a yellow, and a red ethereal fluid. 
Verily, the sun exists also as brown, as white, as blue, as 
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yellow and as red. As the main road, with a village at each 
end, meets both this and that, so do the rays of the sun meet 
this region and that; from that sun they spread; they then 
enter the arteries, and thence they spread out again” (Chhän- 
dogya Upanishad VIII. vi. 1 and 2). 

This shows how intimate is the relation between the 
visible sun, and the sun within man ; and let the reader note 
the fact that the prominent colours in both are yellow, blue 
and red, besides of course the white which is intended to 
represent the all-pervading light. 

Let us now attend more particularly to colours obser- 
vable in the human body under different conditions, and trace 
the nature of the qualities these colours indicate. 

The five elements of which the human body is composed 
have colour. That the earth and water possess colour is 
obvious enough. The seven flickering tongues of fire, which 
represent the different stages or conditions of its blaze, are 
clearly mentioned in the books (Mundaka Up. I. ii. 4; 
Pras na Up. Ill. 5). Then Käyzx (air) which is in man, is 

fivefold, each division having colour. Thus, the Prüna 
which is the air in the heart and which is ascending, is red 
(rakta): the Apdna, which is the air located about the anus 
and which is descending, is whitish red (indragupta) ; Vydna, 
which is air in all parts ofthe body, and which may conse- 
quently be called the circulating air, is bright yellow (archi) ; 
the Udäna, which is the air in the throat and which keeps 
down the food and drink which man partakes of, is white 
(apindura) ; and the Saména which is the air in the naval and 
whose function it is to carry the grosser portion of the food 
and drink to the lower bowel, and convey the finer portions 
to every part, and which we may call it the equalizing air, is 
milkwhite (Gokshira-dhavala)—(see Maitrayana Brah. Up.II. 6; 
Amritanäda Up. Ch. 1; Pras'na Up. III. 5). And lastly the 
A käs'a (Ether) is likewise fivefold (woma-panchaka), namely, 
Akasa, LParikis'a, Mahakésa, Süryäükäs’a ; and Paramdkis'a 8 
each having a different colour, ranging up to “ the indescri- 
bable blaze of pure light” (Mandala Brähmana Ch. I). 

This is how the human body has come to be possessed 

of colours,—not merely the external but the most internal part 
» of it also. The internal parts which now concern us most are 
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the arteries and the heart. There are one hundred and one 
principal arteries in the body (Katha Up. VI. 16); and each 
of these is a hundred times divided ; there are 72,000 branch- 
es of every branch of an artery ; and within them moves 
the circulating air (Pras’na Up. III. 6; Brihadäranyaka 
Upanishad IV. ii. ; 20) ; and they are all steeped in colours, 
(Chhändogya Up. VIII. vi. 1). The arteries of the heart 
called A7ti, extend from the heart outwards to the surround- 
ing body. Small as a hair divided a thousand times, they are 
full of their fluid and coloured white, black (or blue), yellow, 
and red (Kaushitaki Upanishad IV. 20). The Brihadäranyaka 
Upanishad adds green to the said colours (IV. iii. 20) ; and 
the Commentator of that work remarks : ““Food when digested 
becomes blue, if there be an abundance of the airy humour ; 
yellow by an abundance of bile; white by an abundance of 
phlegm ; green by a deficiency of bile ; and red by an equal 
mixture of all the humours; and in this manner, even the 
vessels, through which these humours pass, assume the same 
colours. In those five vessels abides the subtle body ; and 
dependent upon this subtle body are all the impressions pro- 
duced by the belief in the worldly attributes of a higher and 
lower state” (See Maitri Up. VI. 30). 

Then, as to the heart itself, it (the Wridaya) is ashtadala- 
padma, or an eight-petalled lotus. These eight petals or 
angles represent the eight points of the compass: 1. The 
petal on the east is sveta (white): 2. The petal on the south- 
east is rakta (red); 3. The petal on the south is krishna 
(black) ; 4. The petal on the south-west is »2/@ (blue) ; 5. The 
petal on the west is sphatika (crystal-like) ; 6. The petal on 
the north-west is mänikya (ruby-like) ; 7. The petal on the 
north is 22a (yellow); and 8. The petal on the north-east is 
Vaidürya like Lapis lasuli. There are minor petals between 
these eight principal ones; and each of them has a colour 
(Dhyäna-bindu Up. Ch.1.). 

Thus colour is connected with the physical, mental, and 
moral conditions of mankind ; man’s action is influenced by 
colour ; and it manifests itself by means of colours (Mahä- 
bhärata S’änti Parvam ; Moksha Dharma, Chapter 181). The 
soul which abides in the lotus of the heart being dynamic, the 
character of human action varies and is good, bad, or mixed, 
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according to the quality of the particular petal in which the soul 
may be resting for the time being ; as, for instance, if the soul’s 
resting place be the first petalin the foregoing list, man’s 
action will have a tendency towards virtue ;if in the second, 
to slothfulness ; if in the third, to anger; if in the fourth, 
to vice; if in the fifth, to pleasure; if in the sixth, to con- 
fusion ; if in the seventh, to contentment, if in the eighth, to 
mercy ; and so on (Dhyäna-bindu Upanishad, Ch. I.). But 
it must be remarked that this is only a rough outline,and that 
the emanations of colour and the consequent display of cha- 
racter are not always the same as above indicated. The 
shades of human thought are various and innumerable, and 
the shades of colour-emanations resulting from the evolution 
of thought are therefore necessarily various and innumerable, 
These variations depend not only upon the quality of thoughts 
evolved, and the locality of the soul for the time being, but 
also upon a number of other circumstances, physical, mentai, 
moral and spiritual, which are inevitably connected with 
human existence as a whole. So thatno hard and fast rule 
can be laid down for the guidance of those who endeavour to 
read human character from the emanations of coloured Aura. 
Each person should trust mainly to his own study and experi- 
ence of human nature; bearing in mind the broad general 
rules laid down in the Bhagavad-gitä, namely:—The Sat 
va-guna is pure, clear, and free from defect ; and entwineth 
the soul with sweet and happy consequences. Its colour-ema- 
nation is white. The Rajo-guna is of a passionate nature, 
arising from the effects of worldly desires ; and imprisoneth 
the soul with corresponding consequences. Its colour-ema- 
nation is red. And the Tamo-guna is the offspring of igno- 
rance,and confounds and vitiates the faculties of the mind, and 
imprisoneth the soul with sloth and intoxication. Its colour- 
emanation is black (XIV. 5, &c.). See also Chapter XVII 
of Bhagavad-gitä, where something li 
of the particular actions that may 
particular colours in a general way. 

Such colour radiations are being gradually recognised 
by the Western scientists. Baron Reichenbach, of Austria, 
proves, by means of personal experience and the testimony 
of numerous sensitives and others, that “a fine force (Aura) 
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issues from all known elements and substances, and appears 
in beautiful lights and colours which can be both seen and 
felt.” This view is fully endorsed by Edwin D. Babbit of 
New York in his work on “Principles of Light and Co- 
lour”; and he quotes the evidence of humerous persons in 
support of this view. The following description of the psychic 
colour emanations, as furnished to the last named writer by 
one Mrs. Minnie Merton will be found interesting : ‘‘In the 
base of the brain (the animal loves), the colours are a dark 
red, and in persons of a very low nature, almost black, while 
in the upper brain the colours assume a yellowish tint, and 
are far more brilliant. In a high nature, the colours over’the 
moral and spiritual powers are almost dazzling with the yellow 
tint nearly merged into white, and far more exquisite than 
sunlight. In the higher front brains, in the region of the 
reasoning intellect,blue is the predominant colour, becoming 
lighter as it approaches the top brain, and darker as it comes 
down to the perceptives (over the brow), with a little touch 
‘of the violet in its outer edges. Benevolence emits a soft 
green light of indescribable beauty. Over firmness the colour 
is scarlet, and over self-esteem, purple. As you move down 
the sides of the head, from the moral powers towards the 
lower loves, it becomes orange, then red, then dark (at the 
bottom). Very low natures sometimes emit such a dark 
cloud from the base of the brain, that it seems as though I 
could scarcely see them. When ‘a person laughs or sends 
forth happy thoughts it causes a dancing play of bright 
colours ; but when in violent passion, a snapping and spark- 
ling red is emitted.” Here Professor Babbit remarks that the 
above description nearly coincides with his own perception 
of the same phenomena ; and that aneminent savant informs 
him that this is in harmony with the colours as he has seen 
them. N 

From allthat has been said above, the reader will per- 
ceive that the coloured emanations of human aura are not 
merely imaginary, but real, and are thus proper subjects of 
observation and ocular demonstration, and aré destined to 
yield permanent results affecting the life of man now and 
ever hereafter. True, those emanations vary according to the 
condition of different stages of life, and according to the 
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quality of different thoughts evolved at every moment of. 
individual existence ; thus displaying the character of each 
isolated action as distinct in itself. But the effect of such 
isolated and momentary occurrences, good, bad or mixed, 
constitutes the sum total of individual existence, and makes 
up the character of the man as a whole; it survives the death 
of the gross physical body ; inures to the soul, and adheres to 
it, during all its transmigrations, including re-birth in this 
world. 

The general character of each man may be said to assume 
a peculiar colour, formed as it is by the composition and 
decomposition of different colours acquired and abandoned 
during the whole period of his existence ; and this constitutes 
the predominant colour in man, pervading all other colours 
of the Aura he is constantly throwing out during the subse- 
‘quent stages of his existence. It is by this colour that the 
Karma of the individual is measured ; and by it the extent of 
progress he may have made on the good or evil path is 
ascertained. The Mahäbhärata declares that the colour which 
indicates the general character of an individual is seven-fold, 
namely, black (A7¢skna), 2 dusky (dhiima), 3 blue (nêla), 4 red 
(rakta), 5 yellow (haridra), 6 white (sukla), and 7 pure white 
(parasukla) ; and states that so long as man continues to be 
of an evil mind, the general colour of his Aura will be black ; 
and he will be in the lowest stage ; but when he strives for 
moral advancement, he passes through various stages of 
purity, and the predominant colour will grow gradually purer 
and purer ; so that when he arrives at the first stage of meri- 
torious progress, his aura will be reduced from black to a 
dusky hue; and it becomes blue when he, makes some 
appreciable prosress in purity. Then, there arises a struggle 
between his higher and lower principles; and his aura be- 
comes red. If he succeeds in the battle, and comes out victo- 
rious, the aura will be yellow ; a further progress will render 
it white ; and when the highest stage on the path of purity 
is aded, the aura will be perfectly pure and brilliant (Maha- 
bhärata, S’änti Parva, Mokshadharma, Ch. 280; ude also 
Chhändogya Upanishad VIII. xiii. r and S’ri Bhagavata IV. 
xxix. 28). The same idea is onan in the Mandala Brähma- 
na Upanishad (Chapter I.), which assures us that a neophyte, 
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as he advances in the path of righteousness, perceives in 
himself streams of light of the colour of né/a and s'yama (blue 
of different kinds); then of raza (red); and then of pita 
(yellow of different hues) successively, until he attains to the 
brightest. And the whole subject is summarized by Patan- 
jali in one single aphorism (No. 7 in the Chapter on Emanci- 
pation) in his work on the Philosophy of Yoga. He states 
that black is the aura of a bad man and white is that of a 
good man, while a mixture of black and white is the colour 
of a man who stands midway between them; and that the 
colour of an adept is neither black, nor white, nor mixed ; 
for he generates no Karma which can be understood in the 
ordinary sense as good or bad ; he attains to that position in 
which unalloyed purity and brilliancy become his properties. 


Here I must ask my readers to recall to memory what 


has been already stated, viz., that there is an intimate relation 
between light (colour) and sound. The seven prismatic colours 
correspond to the seven variations of Wéda (sound). Md 
means Präna, the vital air; and du represents Agni or Tejas 
(fire or heat), which proceeds from the body when agitated by 
the vital air ; so that dda has the same source as the Aura 
(Rig Veda I. 1. 8 and 9; Chhändogya Upanishad II. 22; 
and Sangitä S’ästra). Again, the material emanations thus 
flowing out of our body are all odoriferous. So that the 
character of human action is disclosed by means of colour, 
sound and smell; and how this is done is stated in the 
Brihadäranyakopanishad (I. iii. 3); Markandeya Purana (VI. 
33), and so forth. 

When the devoted disciple hears the sacred sound, 
Anähuta-S’abdı, which proceeds from the innermost recesses of 
his person ; listens to this blissful sound with an undivided at- 
tention ; and perceives a /yodz, light, amidst this sound ; and 
when his mind becomes en rapport with this Divine Light, 
then he beholds Hausa (the microcosmic sun) the all-pervad- 
ing VISHNU, the highest manifested form of PARABRAHMA, in 
all His glory; and this is the end of the disciple’s journey 
(Yogas ikha Upanishad). 

Section TII, Clause 3 (Continued). 

We have seen how Aura emanates with colours from all 

bodies, whether animate or inanimate ; and how human Aura, 
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in particular, is capable of indicating not only the character 
ofhuman action on every isolated and momentary occasion, 
but also the sum total of all actions performed during the 
period of individual existence, taken asa whole. For the 
production of-this great result, several conditions are neces- 
sary. First of all, the aura should be capable of spreading 
itself through the boundless space (A kás a=Ether), affecting 
every body that comes into contact with it; and then- react- 
ing upon the very same body from which it had first emanat- 
ed,--either for good or evil, according to the character of the 
aura for the time being. And secondly, the Ether should be 
capable of retaining indelibly the impressions which the aura 
makes upon it, and of producing permanent results calculated 
to form and govern the destinies of man, etc. I shall now 
endeavour to show that all these conditions exist, and that 
their existence is quite within the range of ocular demon- 
stration. 


I have already shown that aura is dynamic and electrical, 
and as such is perfectly capable of extending itself through 
space. Space, be it remembered, is not a void, but is filled 
by an ethereal element (A’Ads‘a), highly luminous, and ex- 
ceedingly subtile; conveying “the imponderable and in- 
tangible life-principle, the astral and celestial light combined,” 
and forming what is called the anime mundi. Indeed, A’zäs’a 
is none other than a form of Parabrahman, the all-pervading. 


The existence of Ether and its properties—known to the 
Aryans from time immemorial—is now recognised by Western 
scientists.* Not only do they admit generally that Ether 
exists, but also hold that it exerts a direct mechanical in- 
fluence on the motion of bodies in the universe, on which 
it operates asa “ retarding medium,” by Opposing a resist- 
ance to the motion of the planets. Indeed it has been 
proved that the effect of this retarding medium is already 
being sensibly felt upon the motion of Encke’s comet. 


Professor Tyndall recognises ether as the medium filling 


space, and mechanically adapted for the transmission of the 
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*See (inter alia) the recent writings of Sir G. Stokes and Prof, Oliver 
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vibrations of light and heat, as the air is for the transmission 
of sound ; and he says further that :— 

“ Ether explains facts far more various and complicated 
than those on which Newton based his law. ‚If a single 
phenomenon could be pointed out which ether is proved 
incompetent to explain, we should have to give it up; but no 
such phenomenon has ever been pointed out.” 

And Professor. Zöllner in his work on Transcendental 
Physics enunciates the theory of a fourth dimension of mat- 
ter, or rather a fourth property of matter, enabling it to pass 
through matter. He describes numerous experiments made 
by him to establish this theory, among them being instances 
of the abstraction of articles from an hermetically sealed box 
and soon. Says Dr. Whewell :— 

“The ether must possess a number of complex and 
refined contrivances and adjustments, which we cannot 
analyse, bearing upon plants and chemical compounds, 
and the imponderable agents ; as well as those laws which 
we conceive that-we have analysed, by which it is the vehi- 
cle of illumination and light.” He adds that ‘‘ether must 
not be merely like fluid poured into the vacant spaces and 
interstices of the material world and exercising no action on 
objects. It must affect the physical, chemical, and vital pow- 
ers of what it touches ;—it must be a great and active agent 
inthe work of the universe as well as an active reporter of 
what is done by other agents.” + 


The statement made by Dr. Whewell that ether is the re- 
porter of what is done by other agents is not allegorical, but 
a fact recognized in Aryan works from time immemorial. The 
Aryans give the name of Chitragupta to the energy by means 
of which the impressions of human actions are, as it were, 
recorded in the pages of nature’s book, so that the moral recti- 
tude or delinquency of each individual may be seen and mea- - 
sured with a view of constructing a basis for the dispensation 
of retributive justice in respect of his present and future life. 


+ See for more recent works C. H. Hinton’s Scientific Romances—“ A 
New Era of Thought” ; “ Flatland” which give a good popular account 
of the theory. The theory has also recently been applied by Willink in 
explanation of continued existence after death, See also a useful pamph- 
let by A, P. Sinnett, “The Human Aura. 
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Accordingly, the Skanda Purana defines Chifragupta to be 
the recorder of the history of the Universe; and the func- 
tion of this personified energy is declared in the Agni Purana 
(Ch. 368 and 370) to be to record all the good or evil actions 
of individuals ; and to communicate the same to Yama, 
the lord of justice, at the time of A’dyantike-laya, i e., 
the time when the soul receives its final judgment after the 
elemental dissolution of the universe, of which we have 
already said enough in this work. For further information, 
I beg to refer my readers to the Srishti-kanda of the Padma 
Purana and Bhavishya Purana. 

This- grand process of the impression of the records of 
human actions on the volumes of nature not only bears the 
stamp of religious authority as above stated, but has further- 
more the sanctiomof science. That universal ether is the 
recorder of human actions is a scientific fact founded upon 


the law of action and reaction, which is an established princi- 


ple in mechanics. It is now generally conceded that there 
exists a mutual and reciprocal action of different things upon 
one another. Thus, ifa body falls tothe earth, the earth 
reäcts upon it, and stops it or throws it back. If sulphuric 
acid be poured upon limestone, the acid acts upon the stone, 
and the stone reacts upon the acid, anda new compound is 
produced. “Again, if light fall upon a solid body, the body 
reacts upon the light, which it sends back to the eye together 
with an image of itself. And from this established principle 
in mechanics it follows that every impression which man 
makes upon the ether, air, water or earth, by means of his 
aura, whenever he acts or thinks, must produce a series of 
changes in each of these elements; and thus the word which 
is leaving the mouth causes pulsations or waves in the air, 
and these expand in every direction. Inthe same manner, 
the waters retain traces of every disturbance, as, for instance, 
where ships cross the sea.- And the earth too is tenacious of 
€very impression man makes upon it. 
To this I may add the testimony of Professor E. Hitch- 
cock, who remarks that :— 
"It seems that this photographic influence pervades all nature ; nor 


can we say where it stops. We do not know but it may print upon the 
world around ug our features, as they are modified by various passions ; 
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and thus fill nature with daguerrotype impressions of all our actions. 
It may be too that there are tests by which nature, more skilful than any 
photographers, can bring out and fix these portraits, so that acuter 
senses than ours shall see them as upon a great canvas,” 


This view is supported by Professor Babbage, who holds 
that :— 

“ The air is one vast library, on whose pages are for ever written 
all that man has ever said or woman whispered.” 

And Professor Jevons agrees with Professor Babbage, 
and expresses’a firm belief :— 

“ That every thought displacing particles of the brain and setting 
them in motion scatters them throughout the universe ; and thus each 
particle of the existing matter must be a register of all that has happened.” 

Professor Draper in his deeply interesting work “The 
Conflict between Religion and Science” has the following re- 
markable words :— 

« A shadow never falls upon a wall without leaving thereupon a per- 
manent trace, a trace which might be made visible by resorting to ` 
proper processes. Photographic operations are cases in point. The por- 
traits of our friends or landscape views, may be hidden on the sensitive 
surface from the eye, but they are ready to make their appearance as 
soon as proper developers are resorted fo; A spectre is concealed on a 
silver or glassy surface until, by our necromancy, we make it come 
forth into the visible world. Upon the walls of our most private apart- 
ments, where, we think, the eye of intrusion is altogether shut out and 
our retirement can never be profaned, there exist the vestiges of all our 
acts, silhouttes of whatever we have done.” 

The emanations of aura which are thus pictured on nature 
are no doubt exceedingly subtle; but they are not therefore 
the less definite or less perceptible as objects of vision than 
the grosser particles of matter, although it cannot be denied 

> . 
that, owing to the great subtlety of the aura, it needs a very 

2 . . 
superior power of analysis to follow and discern its colours, 
and read the character ofthe actions producing the variously 
coloured emanations. Nevertheless, as all these phenomena 
are due to physical laws, their analysis must be within the 
reach of human beings, under certain conditions. 


So far from all this being simply a theory, or a mere 
matter of speculation, the subject has assumed a decidedly 
practical form. See for an instance the startling discoveries 
made by Psychometry. This is a term adopted by Dr. J. R. 
Buchanan some fifty years ago to represent the process of 
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‘Soul measuring,” 7. e., reading the thoughts and actions of 
each individual soul. This science of Psychometry recognises 
the fact that all things radiate their character upon all the 
surrounding objects, so that any sensitive person can see and 
describe them minutely. When such person—technically called 
a psychometer—sees any object, or any substance is placed 
before him, he comes into contact with the current of the 
astral light connected with that object or specimen, which 
retains pictures of scenes and events associated with its 
history. But these pass before him with the swiftness of 
light ; scene after scene, each crowding upon the other so 
rapidly that it is only by a great exercise of will that he is 
able to hold any one scene in the field of vision long enough 
to describe it. 

This is nothing but the result of the operation of na- 
tural laws, however miraculous it may seem to an ordinary 
mind. But we know that nature does not work without 
instruments, nor does it violate in one department those 
general laws which it follows in others. So that a human 
being must have special organs for special operations of the 
mind, as truly as for walking or speaking; and no vision 
therefore can possibly take place without an eye and without 
a grade of light adapted to that eye. The question is whe- 
ther man possesses an eye, and whether there is light adapt- 
ed to it for the purpose of discerning the minute emanations 
of aura and reading the character of actions represented by 
such emanations. We say— yes. Man has another finer and 
quite different eye besides the two outer ones; and nature 
furnishes the light necessary for the exercise of this finer 
faculty. Man sees gross objects through his gross eye com- 
ing into relation with the gross rays of the sun; and he sees 
subtle objects by his subtle eye coming into relation with 
the subtle rays of the sun—the vehicle of light from the sun 
to man being in either case the universal ether, which is 
most subtle and most luminous. 

This fact ought not, I submit, to be ignored simply 
because ordinary people do not know that they are possess- 
ed of such a faculty as that of which we are speaking. As 
regards man’s outer faculty ‘of vision, let us here call to mind 
the well-known fact thatit is not equally developed in all alike ; 
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and that it is moreover liable to be affected by variouscauses, 
such as distance and nearness ; grossness and minuteness ; 
confusion and concealments ; inattention and predominance 
of other matter ; and lastly the defect of the organ by age or 
disease. So that all men do not see alike ; and every day we 
meet people whoare short-sighted, long-sighted, dim-sighted, 
and blind ; and also partially blind as in the case of colour- 
blindness, which scientists say is caused “ by the imperfect 
working of a portion of the rods and cones of the retina, or 
from the fact that the humours of the eye may be absorptive 
of certain colours, and thus prevent them from passing on to 
the retina and the brain, so that some can only see some 
colours and not others.” And moreover, even without any 
one of these defects, man’s vision is by nature limited to a 
certain range; and there are certain animals whose range 
of vision is naturally circumscribed within the narrow limit 
ofa few inches, while there are others whose visual range 
is much wider than that of man. In these respects opthal- 
moscopy and optical science have done much by compounding 
medicines, and inventing instruments, such as spectacles, 
telescopes and microscopes, to improve the outward faculty 
of vision by removing constitutional or natural defects and 
limits. 

While such is the state of things in the ower temple of 
nature, it should be no matter of surprise that when we 
enter th: ve: tibule of the zzner temple, we there find a most 
subtle faculty of vision—a third eye in fact—which is free 
from all the defects that belong to the outward eyes, and 
which unfolds to us the mysterious nature of aura, its lights 
and colours. 

The seat of this visual faculty is the aperture, of the size 
of a thumb, in the internal structure of man’s forehead at the 
base of the nose between the two eye-brows. This cavity is 
the reservoir of Tejas, which spreads itself in the body on its 
being fanned by the vital airs :— 

“As the spreading light of a precious gem placed ina closed room 
collects itself in the key-hole, so the luminosity of the sava (essence of 
the said Tejas) in the hridaya (heart), collects itself in the said aperture 
on the forehead ; and illumines the Yogi in respect ofall things, irrespec- 
tive of nearness or distance, alike of space and time” (Patanjali’s 
Yoga Sütras, p. 163 ; Bomb. Trans.). 
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This internal faculty has been called by different names 
with reference toits position and its properties. It is called 
the “light of the head” (Afürdhna Jyotis) ; ‘seat of er 
tality” (Amrita Sthdna) ; “the circle between the eye-brows 
(Bhrü-chakram) ; “eye on the forehead” (Zaläta-netram, and 
Phäla-netram); ‘eye of wisdom” (Jnäna-chakshus) ; ‘celestial 
eye” (Divya Chakshus or Divya Drishti) ; and so on. i 

True, this faculty has not that elaborate organism which 
the eye of the body possesses, but this is not necessary. The 
cause of the perception of form is not the same in all. In 
the case of men generally, the cause is the contact of the 
external eye with the form by the medium of the external 
light ; whereas in the case of animals that roam at night and 
can see in the dark, the cause of perception is simply the con- 
tact of the eye with the form, no light being necessary at 
all. And the occultist needs neither the external eye nor the 
external light. His perception arises from the conjunction 
of the mind with the soul, assisted by the spiritual light, 
which results from such conjunction, and shows itself in the 
cavity of the forehead above referred to. Says Patanjali : 

“The Yogi, disregarding all other instrumental causes, sees every- 
thing solely from Pratiönd, i. e., the light or right knowledge instantly 
produced from the conjunction of the mind and soul, antecedent tothe 
exercise of the reasoning faculty” (Viveka-khyäti). 

This knowledge is technically called Zéraka „which (as 
indeed the whole subject) may be fully studied by the disciple 
in the Upanishads entitled the Saubhägya-Lakshmi, Dhyäna- 
bindu, Amrita-bindu, and Tripurä-täpani ; and in Vais’eshika- 
nyäya Siddhänta, and Patanjali’s Yoga-S’ästra, Book III, 
Aphorism 33, etc. 

The existence of this internal faculty and its powers are 
also mentioned incidentally in the Rig Veda V. 42; Chhän- 
dogya Upanishad VIII. 14; Matsya Purina IV. 1; Nirukta 
I. 20; Taittiriya Samhita ; Bhagavad-gitä XIII. 34 ; and in 
numerous places in the Mahäbhärata and S'rî Bhägavata. 
It is remarkable that the Präbodha Chandrodaya identifies 
this internal visual faculty of a Yog? with the third eye which 
the deity Rudra is declared in various sacred works to be 
possessed of (vide Mahäbhärata, Anus’äsana Parva, Ch. 140; 
Brahma Vaivarta Puräna, Krishna Janma Khanda,Ch. 39, &c.) 
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The uses of this celestial faculty are numerous, as, for in- 
stance, the discerning of things invisible to the bodily eye, 
and so on, but the principal object in developing it is said 
to be the acquisition of the “ Intuition of the soul”; z. e., a 
knowledge in which the soul is the perceptible object of in- 
tuition. Says the author of the Vazs'eshika philosophy :— 

“ Although ordinary persons may have a knowledge of the soul, 
yet from this knowledge being affected by ignorance, it has been said to 
be like what is unreal. A right knowledge is only obtained from a 
particular concentration of the soul and the mind, effected by means of 
the virtue derived from Yoga.” “ When absorbed in concentration,” says 
the S’vetäs’vatara Upanishad, “the Yogi sees, by the true nature of his 
own self, which manifests like light, the true nature of Brahman, who is 
not born, who is eternal, and free from all effects of Prakriti; and then 
he is released from all bonds” (II. 15). 

This is the ultimate end of man ; and the discovery and 
development of the inner sense above spoken of means the 
discovery of the Path which we should tread on our way to 
that highest goal (vzde Rule 14 of Section I ante). Unfortu- 
nately, human scepticism is now-a-days a stronghold capa- 
ble of denying the existence of the soul or indeed anything 
beyond the grave ; but this is due to the absence, or imper- 
fect nature of any inquiry into these sublime matters with an 
unprejudiced mind. ‘‘A little philosophy,” says Bacon, ‘‘inclin- 
eth a man’s mind to atheism, but depth in philosophy bringeth 
man’s mind about to religion.” And the respected author of 
“ Isis Unveiled” says that :— 

“ Despite the indifference of Huxley, the jocularity of Tyndall, and 


the ‘unconscious cerebrations,’ of Carpenter, many a scientist as noted as 
either of them has investigated this unwelcome subject, and, overwhelmed 


with evidence, become converted. 
And another scientist, and a great author (nota spiritual- 
ist) bears this honorable testimony :— 

“That the spirits of the dead occasionally revisit the living, or haunt 
their former abodes, has been in all ages, in all European countries, a 
fixed belief, not confined to rustics, but participated in by the intelligent... 
If human testimony on such subjects can be ofany value, there isa body 
of evidence reaching from the remotest age to the present time, as exten- 
sive and unimpeachable as is to be found in support of anything whatever” 
(Draper's “ Conflict between Science and Religion,” page 121). , 

However, leaving each individual to study for himself 
and form his own judgment on this most sacred subject, let 
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us proceed with our work. The whole object of the Yogi in 
developing the celestial faculty we are speaking of is to bring 
his latent power into activity ; and to make himself ruler 
over his physical self and over everything else besides, with 
the view of discerning the Infinite Soul. At the same time, 
as the traveller intent upon reaching a great city passes also 
through certain minor places during his journey, so the 
Yogi; in his endeavours to attain the highest Divine Wisdom, 
acquires also certain minor powers, and is thus able to in- 
fluence and sometimes control the operations of nature, and 
of vegetable and animal life in particular. Hence Yoga is 
said to be the key to the mystery of man’s interior nature. 
The science of mesmerism approaches Yoga in some res- 
pects ; especially the two important stages which a novice in 
` mesmerism reaches after some preparations, viz., the de- 
grees called “ intro-vision,” and ‘‘extra-vision.” In the for- 
mer condition, he obtains a luminous knowledge of tiie inte- 


rior state of his own mind and body, z. e., he is able to see 


within himself ; while in the latter condition, he sees without ; 
sees objects and individuals, near or remote in both space 
and time. This extra-vision is technically called “ clair- 
voyance,” 

Besides Yoga, which is the most consummate science of 
this sacred subject extant, and besides also the science of 
mesmerism which is fast making great progress on the lines 
of the Yoga, there are various methods which some Western 
sensitives have devised for developing this same faculty. 

Besides all these instances in which the faculty of this 
inner sight is acquired and devolped by practice, there are 
cases in which persons are known to have been endowed 
with such a faculty by nature during their present lives, owing 
to the result of study and practice in former births. “ This 
power,” says the author of the Vazseshika Siddhänta, “is 
also manifested by Ordinary persons, as when a girl says, 
‘my heart tells me that my brother will go to-morrow.” 
This perception of things without study or practice is called 
Laukika (powers of an ordinary person) as distinguished from 
Yaugika or A'rsha (powers of a Yogt or Rishi”), 

Professor Denton in his work on “ The Soul of Things,” 
Sives a multitude of examples of the psychometrical power 
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which Mrs. Denton possesses in a marked degree. A frag- 
ment of Cicero’s house, at Tusculum, enabled her to describe, 
without the slightest intimation as to the nature of the object 
placed on her forehead, not only the great orator’s surround- 
ings, but also the previous owner of the building, Cornelius 
Sulla Felix, or, as he is usually called, Sulla the Dictator. Fur- 
ther, a fragment of marble from the ancient Christian Church 
of Smyrna brought before her its congregation and officiat- 
ing priests. Again specimens from Nineveh, China, Jerusa- 
lem, Greece, Ararat, and other places allover the world, 
brought up scenes in the life of various personages, whose 
ashes had been scattered thousands of years ago.” Inmany 
cases Professor Denton verified the statements by reference 
to historical records. 

Professor Buchanan proves that if a manuscript, no mat- 
ter how old, be put into the hands of a psychometer, he can 
describe “the character of the writer, and perhaps even his 
personal appearance”; and to this the revered author of 
“Isis” adds :— 

“ Hand a clairvoyant a lock of hair, or some article that has been in 
contact with the body ofthe person it is desired to know something 
about ; and he will come into sympathy with him so intimately that he 
may trace through his whole life.” 

Thus we find that the Aura, flowing from animate and 
inanimate bodies, spreads itself through boundless space, 
and makes an impression on the volumes of nature ; and that 
there is a faculty in man by which he can discern and analyse 
the emanations of Aura, and read the character represented 
by such emanations. 

Now, it remains to be seen how Aura emanating from one 


man affects others and then reacts upon himself, either for good , 


or evil,-according to the nature of the action which gave rise 
to the Aura, z. e., in other words, how the threads of arma 
can be said to be “living like electric wires,” as declared in 
our Text. This will form the subject of our next article, 


Section IIT,; Clause 5—( continued. ) 


Having shown in the preceding articles how Aura eman- 
ates from all animate and inanimate bodies and makes an 
impression upon the surrounding objects generally, I shall 
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beings in particular. 

Mankind are affected, either for good or evil, according 
to circumstances, by the Aura constantly thrown off both by 
men and women, and by beings belonging to other species of 
the animal kingdom ; as well as by the races of the elemental 
kingdom, and even by the inanimate objects of the vegetable 
and mineral kingdoms. The Aryans from time immemorial 
believed in the influences of Aura proceéding from plants and 
stones, in averting contagious diseases by purifying the 
atmosphere ; in curing diseases by imparting a healthy tone 
to the system; in counteracting the malign influences of evil 
elementals by opposing an Aura more electrical and powerful 
than that of the elementals themselves ; and in developing 
various psychic powers latent in man by means of the great 
occult properties which they possess. The foilscwing are 
among the plants and trees so held in great esteem, namely,— 
As'vattha (Ficus Religiosa), Palása or Pütu-däru (Butea 
frondosa), Tulasi (Holy Basil = Ocymum sanctum); Bilva (Zele 
marmelos), Nimba (Neem = Indica asadirachta), Munja (fi- 
brous grass = Saccharum munja), and Soma (moon-plant or 
nectar-producing plant = Sacrostema viminalis), and among 
the stones and gems I may mention Zudra Nila (Sapphire), 
Sälagrämas (sacred pebbles found in the river Gandak) and 
Sphatika (crystal). Such occult plants and stones are kept in 
or out of the houses, or upon the person of the individuals 
concerned, according to circumstances, in order to obtain the 
benefits they are capable of producing. 

It must be remarked that some of the occult plants and 
stones possess the extraordinary properties spoken of, 
inherently in themselves ; and some acquire such properties 
by a peculiar process of combinations. Among: the artificial 
productions of the latter kind, I may mention the preparation 
called Anjana; a species of collyrium applied to the eye-lashes, 
or, as is generally the case, painted on the palm of the hand, 
as a means for perceiving things which are invisible to exter- 
naleyes. This mode of divining mysterious things is effect- 
ed by means of Anjana, prepared in different ways for differ- 
ent purposes; as, for instance, Bhitinjana is a collyrium 
intended to discover apparitions, to lay spirits, and to render 
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all sorts of goblins, &c., visible ; Vas'yänjana, is a collyrium 
by which a person may bring every thing under his control ; 
Adrisyänjana, which enables one to see all, without himself 
being invisible to any ; and Garudänjana, a collyrium of eme- 
rald and ghee by which the eye becomes as keen as that of a 
Garuda or an eagle; and also Rasinjana, made of the 
calx of brass, Miigdnjana, made of the fat of serpents, and 
Kus’umanjana, made of flowers, all these three last mentioned 
being used for curing diseases, such as eye-sore, &c., &c. 
And here the readers will note the fact that the Magic Mirror of 
the Western nations is prepared on the same principles as the 
Anjana of the Eastern people. 

And next, among the articles which possess extraordi- 
nary powers by themselves, without any preparation, I may 
mention the Sphatika, the crystal, whose property is des- 
cribed by a gentleman, who tested it personally in these words : 
“Ifa person naturally endowed ‚with a certain amount of 
clairvoyant power, gazes for a while into the crystal, he will 
see a succession of visions coming into its heart,—landscapes, 
scenes by sea and land, and sometimes messages written on 
scrolls which unwind of themselves, or printed in books that 
appear and then fade away. The experiment was tried with 
dozens of people, and in many cases succeeded. One Hindu 
gentleman saw, besides various scenes, the face of his 
deceased father, and was deeply agitated by the vision” 
(Theosophist III. 287). 

While men are thus affected by the magnetic Aura of 
plants and stones, they are much more strongly influenced by 
the Aura or rays of the planets. The Sun is the most mag- 
netic of all bodies. The Sun’s emanations tend to bind all 
things to it; and the Sun imparts binding power to every- 
thing falling under its direct rays. And so of the Moon, 
whose rays have an immense influence on man, as well as 
upon the vegetable kingdom. This is the case also with the 
other planets, although their effects are not as palpably felt 
as those of the Sun and Moon. The science of Astrology is 
founded upon this theory ; and although it cannot be denied 
that the divinations of numerous half-educated, careless and 
mercenary astrologers have proved to be false, yet the 
scientific basis of this sublime science femains unshaken 
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up to this day. Many are the votaries of this science in the 
East and the West ; and one of the great philosophers of 
the present age, Mr. Proctor, bears testimony to the fact 
that “the heavenly bodies do rule the fates of men and 
nations in the most unmistakable manner, seeing that 
without the controlling and beneficent influences of the 
chief among those orbs—the Sun,—every living creature 
on the earth must perish (‘‘ Our place among the Infinities,” 
p- 13). This learned author admits also the influence of Moon; 
and further, sees nothing strange in the ancients’ reasoning, 
by analogy, that iftwo among these heavenly bodies were 
thus potent in terrestrial influences, it was natural that the 
other moving bodies should be thought to possess also their 
own special powers (Zdzd. p. 314). 
In the Zdinburgh Encyclopedia Sir David Brewster 

remarks :— 5 

“All men have observed that the bodily constitution is sensibly affect- 
ed by the modifications of the atmosphere ; all men of reflection know 
also that the state of the body and that of the mind are intimately con- 
nected. Ifthe heavenly bodies have an influence on the atmosphere, 
why not affect the human body? and why may they not, through the 
intervention of the body, affect the disposition and passions of the mind ? 
Is it not very generally believed that climate has great efficacy in form- 
ing the human character, and if a few degrees of the thermometer are 
capable of accounting for the varieties of intellectual capacity, for the 
strength or weakness of passion, for the liveliness or defect of imagina- 
tion, for the activity or torpor ofall the faculties, is it irrational to con- 
clude that these varieties are to be ascribed to influences from the celes- 
tial regions? Is it not possible also that other modifications of the air 
besides temperature, gavity, dryness, or moisture, may descend from the 
different parts of the solar system ? What we call light is an influence of 
the sun, without which the organ of vision would be useless. Is it not 
possible that influences from some other parts ofthe system may be 
necessary to:enable us to hear, to smell and to taste ; to reason, to re- 
member, to love, and to desire ? These influences, indeed, are not percept- 
ible to sense, nor are they deducible from any general principles ; but 
they are not inconsistent with analogy. We suggest these ideas as not 
altogether destitute of plausibility ; and we think we have observed 
something resembling them in the writings of some of the 
believed in two kinds of influence—the one immediate 
remote ; the one discoverable by the senses, 
inquisitive observation.” 


Such being the effect of the Aura of herbs, stones and 
planets upon men, it is no matter for surprise that men 
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are influenced by the Aura of one another. A healthy 
visitor is liable to be seized by an attack of disease on 
entering the sick chamber, for he imbibes the Aura, z. e., the 
magnetic fluid thrown off by the sick person, which par- 
takes of the morbid, unhealthy condition of the body. And 
similarly, a patient finds himself better, and gains strength 
after some friend with a healthy constitution has been sitting 
for some time by his side. In the same way, the Aura thrown 
off by one and inhaled by another, excites love or hatred, 
sympathy or antipathy between them ; and this is what we 
mean when we say that so and so is prejudiced or biassed in 
respect of some other. This happens not only when one sees 
another, but also when one hears the sound or inhales the 
odour proceeding from another; for the effects of material 
emanations in the shape of sound or smell are not less forcible 
than those arising from sight. The sympathy excited by 
music, and even pathetic or eloquent speech, and the feelings 
engendered by smelling particular odours, are too well known 
to need illustration here. The philosophy of this theory is thus 
explained by a renowned author, who holds that « when two 
men approach each other, their magnetism is either active or 
passive ; that is, positive or negative. If the emanations 
which they send out are broken or thrown back, there arises 
antipathy. But when the emanations pass through each 
other from both sides, then there is positive magnetism, for 
the rays proceed from the centre to the circumference ; in 
which case they not only affect health but also moral senti- 
ments. This magnetism or sympathy is found not only 
among men, but also in plants and in animals.” I must add 
that upon this theory is founded the popular belief in the 
effects of the good or evil eye, good or evil touch, and so on. 
If such are the wonderful effects of the wnconscious evolu- 
tion of Aura, the result will be infinitely more marvellous 
when the Aura is thrown off consciously. Here let the reader 
recall to memory what I have already stated, namely, —that 
desires are the springs of action; that one of the essential 
conditions of action is will; that the exertion of the will stirs 
up the fire or the vital force (Tejas) which is within man; 
that thereupon the vital force flows out of the body, endowed 
with sound, colour and odour ; that being the offspring of the 
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will, this vital force is semi-intelligent and electric in its 
effects ; and that, when properly propelled, it travels in what- 
ever direction and to whatever distance the operator desires 
at the time of sending it forth, and affects the intended object, 
animate or inanimate, 

The first condition then for the successful conscious 
direction of Aura towards any desired object, is strength of 
will. By nature, will is the strongest of all the powers pos- 
sessed by a human being; for it belongs to his spiritual, and 
therefore indissoluble, part ; and it displays itself the more 
forcibly the more it is freed from the material part of human 
constitution. Not only should a person have strong energy 
of will, but should also have the power of concentrating and 
sustaining the attention, and of abstracting himself from 
everything foreign to the object in view. And further, one 
should have faith in the strength and efficacy of his will- 
power, and ought not to allow it to be checked by the oppos- 
ing influence of unbelief of whatever kind. Hence it is that, 
although the faculty. of commanding the direction and effect 
of Aura exist by nature in every person, yet all donot pos- 
sess it in the same degree; owing to difference in physical 
and moral qualities, as well as in the grade of development. 

Then the second condition for success in this matter is the 
nobility and purity of the will. A man endowed with a strong 
will, but devoid of pure heart, may wield his power for selfish 
and immoral purposes, and thus apply the purest of fountains 
to the foulest end. He who desires to exercise this power, 
should be perfectly free from all worldly incentives and sen- 
suality ; he should sincerely regard other men and women as 
his brothers and sisters ; and should not for a moment allow 
himself to be swayed by any other motive than that of doing 
good to all, unmindful of all other considerations, and unmind- 
ful of any sacrifices which such beneficent task may impose 
upon him. He should likewise shun every kind of pride or 
conceit, and avoid any show or exhibition of his power for his 
gratification of the idle and curious (Yoga Tattva Upanishad). 
Hence it is said that the Aura of the little, innocent children, 
is pure and healthy; that a higher degree of purity and 
healing property attaches itself to the Aura of an adult person 
who leads a moral life conscientiously ; and that the highest 
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degree of purity belongs to the Aura of the Adept, who has 
completely divorced himself from every worldly concern, and 
whose sole end and aim are the good of humanity in the 
highest spiritual sense of the word. 

And the third condition for the successful operation of the 
will, is the entire absence of intervening obstacles. If a 
person wills a thought to reach another person, it will reach 
its object, only in case it encounters no psychological obsta- 
cles more potent than itself. We must also remember that all 
are not alike sensible to the action of another’s will ; and that 
the same persons are more or less so, according to the tempo- 
rary dispositions in which they are found. And further, where 
the operator and the patient happened to be not of the same 
sex, but one is male and the other female, extra precaution 
is necessary. The Aura of a woman being by nature more 
electrical, more chemical, and therefore more positive and 
powerful than that of a man, the will of a woman will prevail 
against that ofa man, unless the latter develops his will- 
power to a degree sufficient to enable him to combat that of 
the former.’ 

With these conditions, one may be able to evolve Aura 
consciously for any desired end. The parts of the body whence 
most Aura flows are the head, the eyes and fingers. I have 
already mentioned the faculty—the third eye—which man is 
capable of developing ‘‘on his forehead.” The employment of 
the fingers in the performance of what is called Mudra, i. e., 
the gesticulations and entwinings and wavings of the fingers, 
which accompany prayers and others invocations among 
Aryans, has reference to the Aura emanating from the fingers, 
and is specially referred to inthe Rig Veda (I. Ixii. 10). The 
process of placing others under the influence of Aura project- 
ed through the eyes is mentioned in the Rig Veda (II. xxiii. 3), 
where a Rishi says, ‘‘ Looking at each other they cast them 
asleep.” Instances of Rishis controlling elements and con- 
ferring efficacious blessings are to be found in the following 
passages of the Rig Veda :— 

“Brahma (Vedic hymn) is my protecting armour” (Rig Veda,VI. 
Ixxv. 19). This Brahma (Vedic hymn) of Vis’vämitra protects the tribe of 
Bharata” (Rig Veda III. liii. 12, 13). ‘ The Ribhus, uttering unfailing 
prayers, endowed with rectitude, and succeeding in all pious acts, made 

their parents young” (Rig Veda I. xx. 4), 
17 
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“Rishi Deväpi, son of Rishtasena, performing the function ofa 
hotri, knowing how to gain the good graces of the gods, has discharged 
from the upper to the lower ocean those waters of the sky which fall in 


rain” (Rig Veda X. xcviii. 5). 

Now, to resume our account of Aura. It is a widely 
known fact that the Aryans attach a great sanctity to bathing 
in water ; and this has a very intimate connection with the 
subject of the magnetic Aura we are speaking of. By nature 
water has the power of washing off and removing all mate- 
rial emanations, including Aura, so that Aryans bathe at 
stated hours to remove the emanations of bad Aura with 
which they may have come into contact during the preceding 
hours. They also bathe whenever they happen to touch 
people, animals, or other substances whose Aura they con- 
sider to be vicious; and whenever they are affected by 
unpleasant tidings of the death of those in whom they are 
interested ; and even when the tidings are pleasant, if the 
event be one which is coupled with circumstances which 
must contribute to the flow of an unusual quantity of Aura, 
a portion of which must in the nature of things be not quite 
salubrious—as for instance in the case of child-birth. Acting 
upon the same principles, the Aryans refrain from bathing 
themselves after having seen, or touched, things or men 
whom they consider to be pious and capable of throwing off 
good Aura. 

These notions,—about evil eye, evil touch, good and bad 
effects of Aura and so on, may no doubt seem superstitious to 
those who have not studied this subject. But, as observed 
by Bacon, “‘ there is superstition in avoiding superstition 
when men think to do best if they go farthest from the 
superstition formerly received. Therefore care should be had 


that (as it fareth in ill purgings) the good be not taken - 


away with the bad.” Most of the symbolical myths sup- 
posed by some to be meaningless fictions, may, by inves- 


tigation, be found to contain the most profound expressions 
of well-defined scientific truth. 


From what has been above stated, the reader will perceive 
that man is capable of affecting others by his Aura even where 
it is unconsciously thrown off; and hence the injunction laid 
down by the sages that one should always’ evolve good 
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thoughts, and be ever pure in mind, speech or action (Manu 
VI. 64, &c.) on one hand ; and that they should not associate 
with vicious people on the other, lest they should imbibe im- 
pure Aura. 

While thus the Aura affects the surrounding objects and 
individuals, it does not fail to affect. the very same person 
that first propelled it, according to the chemical laws of action 
and reaction already explained in the course of these anno- 
tations. So that whenever we evolve a thought, utter a word, 
or commit a deed in respect of others, this affects them if 
they happen to be weaker than ourselves, and then reacts 
upon ourselves either for good or evil, according to the 
nature of our thoughts, words ordeeds. Hence the addition- 
al necessity of adhering to the rule of purity in all our actions, 
words and thoughts, even in respect of our own selves. 
Adherence to this rule produces good Karma and violation 
thereof an evil one. Nobody ever enjoys or suffers except 
from the effects of his own conduct. Every one reaps the 
consequences of his own doings (Manu XII. 3, &c). This 
is justice, the eternal justice by which the destinies of man 
are measured and governed. The apparent enjoyment of 
pleasure by an immoral man, and the apparent suffering of 
misery by a moral person, can afford no argument against 
the retributive justice of the rule of Karma, as laid down by 
the Aryans. We hold that human existence on this planet is 
not confined to our present life; but that it extends to an 
innumerable succession of lives, so that the consequences of 
man’s actions in one life are in most cases felt in the next. 
This is what a great sage has said :— 

“Who in this world is able to distinguish 
The virtuous from the wicked ; both alike 
The fruitful earth supports ; on both alike ` 
The sun pours down his beams ; on both alike 
Refreshing breezes blow ; and both alike 
The waters purify ? Not so hereafter ; 
Then shall the good be severed from the bad.” 
(Mahabharata XII.—2708 ). 

And Manu says that, “‘ iniquity committed in this world, 
produces not fruit immediately ; but, like the earth, in due 
season; and advancing little by little, it eradicates the 
man who committed it. He grows rich for a while through 
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unrighteousness, then he beholds pleasant things ; and he van- 
quishes foes ; but he perishes at length from his whole root 
upwards. Yes; iniquity, once committed, fails not of produ- 
cing fruit to one who wrought it” (Manu IV. 173, 174). It is 
further stated that in the case of most atrocious iniquity, the 
result would be immediate (Rämäyana, A’ranya Kinda, Ch. 
49, verse 2). 

But does not man enjoy happiness where he does nothing 
to merit it, as, for instance, where heis born in arich or pious 
family, or when he discovers a treasure unsought for? And 
similarly, does he not suffer misery when he does nothing to 
deserve it, as, for instance, when he is born in a poor or miser- 
able family, or when all his earnings are destroyed by inunda- 
tions ? And, is it not even said that man enjoys and suffers for 
the good and bad acts of his parents, although he himself may 
not be instrumental in the commission of these acts ? When 
people are thus capable of enjoying or suffering in conse- 
quence of occurrences which are entirely accidental, how can 
it be said that the Law of Karma represents justice, and that 
nobody enjoys or suffers except from the consequences of his 
own conduct ? 

These queries and doubts are due to the notion that 


‚human existence does not extend beyond the grave. But 


this notion is delusive. Human existence, as has been so 
often stated in these pages, is made up of series of successive 
lives; and also those occurrences, which are characterized 
as accidents inthe foregoing queries, are none other than 
the consequence of the individual’s own action committed 
during his preceding existences. Neither the birth in any 
particular family, nor the gain or loss of wealth, nor any other 
event which falls to the lot of a man, can be classed as an 
accident. They are all the results of his own Karma ; it is 
this which determines the family in which a man shall again be 
born; and regulates his conduct in every other respect, sub- 
ject to the operation of the fresh Karma which he generates 
during the present existence. 

Let us illustrate this proposition more fully—Broadly 
speaking, human afflictions are threefold: vis., I. Adhyil- 
mika, II. Adhibhautika; and III. Adhidatutha. 

I. Adhydtmeka is an affliction which is natural to the 
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envelopment of the soul in the physical body; and is of two 
kinds,—namely, bodily suffering, such as fever and dysentery, 
and mental suffering, such as grief and hatred. Afflictions of 
this class are multiplied in many shapes in the progress of 
conception, growth, decay and death ; and are such as cannot 
be avoided ; for they are inseparable from man, so long as he 
continues to be born again and again. 

Il. Adhibhautika is likewise a natural affliction, but is 
incidental. It embraces all those evils which are inflicted from 
without, on man by other men, birds, beasts, reptiles, fiends, 
goblins, and so on. These ills are likewise incidental to the 
soul's embodiment in a physical body. The children in the 
womb, as well as after their birth, imbibe so much of the Aura 
of their parents that they inherit from them not only their 
moral or immoral propensities, but also diseases of almost 
every kind. In the same way, though in a much less degree, 
the husband and wife are liable to be affected by each other’s 
Aura, owing to their marriage relations. And even friends 
and relations, and neighbours, are affected by the Aura of an 
individual. Man, an individual unit, cannot be said to be 
separate from mankind as a whole. The lot of one embodied 
soul is cast in with the lot of all those who are similarly embo- 
died; and the good or evil of one is the good or evil of all. 


And, III, Adhidaivika is a superhuman affliction inflict- 
ed on man by means of heat, cold, wind, rain, storms and 
lightnings, and so on. This too is the result of the soul’s 
embodiment ; and so_long as man abides in a place which is 
subject to such atmospheric phenomena, he cannot expect to 
be free from their natural effects. 


Thus it will be seenthat misery is the result of the embo- 
diment of the soul, and that embodimentis the result of past 
Karma. Hence it is Karma that forms and rules the desti- 
nies of man, the threads of Karma will remain stained, and 
the threefold class of evils will continue to beset man during 
the different stages of life. Is man then doomed to this ever- 
lasting misery? No. The following clauses of the Text show 
how man can hope to attain the Divine, and thus be free from 
the trammels of birth and re-birth and the consequent misery 
of any kind whatsoever. 
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Section IIT—Clause 4. 

But eventually the long strands, the living threads, which 
in their unbroken continuity form the individual, pass out of this 
shadow into the shine. Then the threads are no longer colourless, 
but golden ; once more they lie together, level. _ Once more har- 
mony ts established ; and from that harmony within, the greater 
harmony ts perceived. € 

As we have seen above, it isthe conjunction of the soul 
with the body that gives rise to good or evil Karma, and to 
consequent multiplicity of deaths and re-births into the physi- 
cal body. To the soul thus embodied there is no peace. But 
there is this most encouraging fact that this double feature 
in man is not constant ; it began with the union of the soul 
with the body, and it must end with its disunion. All 
earthly relations are foreign to the soul, and cannot ad- 
here to it for ever. When the process of regeneration is 
sufficiently advanced to enable the spiritual entity to dispense 
with further association with the body, the soul becomes 
exempted from the necessity of a relapse into materiality. 
It should therefore be the assiduous endeavour of man 
to transcend all the qualities which are co-existent with 
the body, break the bonds of the heart, and then shake 
off the mortal coil altogether. Then the soul feels as light- 
some as ‘‘the horse which shakes off the dust from its hairy 
skin,” and shines like “the eclipsed moon, which escapes from 
the mouth (shadow) of Rähu” (Chhändogya Upanishad VIII. 
13). And thenceforth, the individual is no longer subject to 
death or birth; and the hitherto embodied individual—the 
mortal—becomes immortal (Brihadäranyaka Upanishad IV. 
iv. 7; Katha Upanishad IV. 14; Bhagavad-gitä IV. 9 and 
Vishnu Purana), 

At this stage the threads of Karma lose their stain and 
binding force, and will assume the golden colour—for then 
the soul is fit to attain Brahma. But it must be remembered 
that this change of colour, and the attainment of the final, 
predominant color of gold, is not effected in one birth. The 
colour improves gradually with the growth of merit during 
each birth; and assumes the purest and brightest hue 
when the soul reaches the highest ‚state of spiritual ex- 
cellence ;—and this process will take ages for its comple- 
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tion. ‘ Even the wise man,” says S’ri Krishna, proceedeth 
not unto me until after many births. The Yogi, who labour- 
ing with all his might, is purified of his sins; and, after 
many births, made perfect, goeth at length to the Supreme 
Abode” (Bhagavad-gitä VI. 45 and VII. 19). But it is cer- 
tain that every one, who deserves Divine bliss, will attain 
to it, however long the process may take. “I am the same 
to all mankind,” says S’rt Krishna. “ They who serve me 
with faith are in me and I am in them. However evil one’s 
ways might have been hitherto, if he only serves me, he be- 
comes as good as a just man ; he soon becometh of a virtuous 
spirit, and he eventually obtaineth eternal bliss” (Bhagavad- 
gitä IX. 29—31). The philosophy of this-theory is explain- 
ed by the Author of “ Fragments of Occult Truth,” in the 
Appendix, in these words :— 


“The individuality or the spiritual monad is a thread upon which are 
strung various personalities. Each personality leaves its own—the 
higher spiritual impressions upon the divine Ego, the consciousness of 
which returns at a certain stage of its progress, even that of the highly 
depraved soul that had to perish in the end. The reason for it becomes 
self-evident, if one reflects that however criminal and lost to every glim- 
mer ofa higher feeling, no human soul is yet born utterly depraved, 
and that there was a time during the youth of the sinful human person- 
ality when it had worked out some Aarma or other; and that it is 
this that survives and forms the basis of Aarma to come. To make it 
clearer, let us suppose that A lives to that age when a person becomes 
an adult and begins to bloom fully into life. No man, however vicious 
his natural tendency, becomes so at once. He has had therefore time to 
evolve Karma, however faint and insignificant. Let us further imagine 
that at the age of eighteen or twenty, A begins to give way to vice, 
and thus gradually loses the remotest connection with his higher prin- 
ciple. At thirty or say forty, he dies. Now, the personality of A 
between fifteen and twenty isas little the personality of A from twenty 
en the physiologists 


to thirty, as though it were quite another man. Ev 
divide the physical personality into stages of seven, and show man chang- 
ing atoms to the last, every seven years. The same with the inner 
man. The fifth principle of the sensual, highly depraved man, may and 
will perish, while the Xarma of his youth, though not strong and coma 
plete enough to secure for him a bliss in Devachan (Heaven) and union 
with his higher principle—is yet sufficiently outlived to allow the monad 
a grasp on it for the next re-birth, On the other hand, we ene taugt 
that it so happens sometimes that the Aarma of a personality is nal fully 
worked out in the birth that follows. Life is made up of accidents, 
and the personality that becomes may be hindered by circumstances 
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from receiving the full due its Karma is entitled to, whether for good 
or for bad. But the Law of Retribution will never allow itself to be 
cheated by blind chance. There is then provision to be made, and 
the accounts that could not be settled in one birth will be squared in 
the succeeding one. The portion of the sum-total, which could not 
be summed up in one column is carried forward to the following. 
For verily the many lives of an individual monad were well compared 
in the Fragments to the pages of an account book,—the Book of 
Life,—or Lives,” 

The book referred to, may, I beg leave to add, be the 
book of record kept by the great Universal Historiographer, 
the Chitragupta, already spoken of. 

Here the philosophy of Karma is brought to a close in our 
Text ; and the following summary of Karma and its conse- 
quences, given in Chapter VII of Anugitä, a well-known epi- 
sode in the Mahabharata,—may be studied to advantage :— 

“There is no destruction here of actions good or not good. Coming 
toone body after another, they become ripened in their respective ways: As 
a fruitful tree producing fruit may yield much fruit, so does merit performed 
with a pure mind become ‘expanded, Sin, too, performed with a sinful 
mind, is similarly expanded. For the self engages in action, putting for- 
ward this mind. And now, further, hear how a man, overwhelmed with 
action, and enveloped in desire and anger, entersa womb. Within the 
womb of a woman, he obtains, as the result of action, a body good or 
bad, made up of virile semen and blood............ That soul, after enter- 
ing all the limbs of the foetus, part by part, and dwelling in the seat of 
the life-wind, supports them with the mind. Then the foetus, becoming 
possessed of consciousness, moves about its limbs. As liquefied iron 
being poured out assumes the form of the image, such you must know is 
the entrance of the soul into the feetus. As fire entering a ball of iron, 
heats it, such too you must understand; is the manifestation of the soul 
in the foetus. And as a blazing lamp shines ina house, even so does 
consciousness light up the bodies. And whatever action he performs, 
whether good or bad, everything done in a former body must necessari- 
ly be enjoyed or suffered. Then, that is exhausted, and again other is 
accumulated, so long as the piety which dwells in the practice of con- 
centration of mind for final emancipation has not been learnt,” 

But when once this is learnt, one can make sure of attain- 
ing the Supreme ; for in the words of S’ri Krishna, “ No true 
devotee shall ever perish” (Bhagavad-gité IX. 31). 


Now the Text proceeds to give certain explanation and 

advice incidental to the foregoing rules and obser 
Section JII, Clause 5- 

This illustration presents but a small portion—a single side 

of the truth : it is less than a fragment. Yet, dwell on it ; by 


vations. 
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its aid you may be led to perceive more. What it is necessary 
first to understand is, not that the Suture is arbitrarily formed 
by any separate acts of the present, but that the whole of the 
Suture is in unbroken continuity with the present as the present 
zs with the past. On one Plane, from one point of view, the 
illustration of the rope is correct. 

It is said thatthe illustration of Karma by means of the 
ordinary rope, represents only a single side of truth, because, 
although the rope is made up of innumerable filaments twist- 
ed together and rendered sufficiently strong to drag even the 
heaviest body, yet its filaments are inactive and lifeless; 
whereas those which compose Karma are living, electrical 
filaments, capable of forming and ruling the destinies of men 
and nations, Nevertheless, it cannot be denied that the for- 
mation and operation of Karma can hardly be illustrated by 
anything else than arope. The Sanskrit word for an ordina- 
ry rope and for the quality of Prakriti (nature) is one and the 
same, namely, Guna, because the qualities of Prakriti operate 
as ropes to bind a man to the world ; and as Karma arises by 
the operation of these qualities, and binds such men from 
birth to birth—it is figuratively called Karma-pås'a (rope of 
Karma). 

Section LIT, Clause 6. 

Lt is said that a Little attention to occultism produces great 
Karmic results. That is because it is impossible to give any 
attention to occultism without making a definite choice between 
what are familiarly called good and evil. The first step in oc- 
cultism brings the student to the tree of knowledge. He must 
pluck and cat; he must choose. No longer is he capable of 
the indecision of ignorance. He goeson, either on the good or ox. 
the evil path. And to step definitely and knowingly even but 
one step on either path produces great Karmic results. 
The mass ofmen walk waveringly, uncertain as to the goal 
they aim at; their standard of life is indefinite; consc- 
quently their Karma operates in a confused manner. But 
when once the threshold of knowledge is reached, the con- 
fusion begins to lessen, and consequently the Karmic results 
increase enormously, because all are acting in the same direc- 
tion on all the different planes: for the occultist cannot be 
half-hearted, nor can he return when he has passed ee i 
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old. These things are as impossible as that the man should 
become the child again. The individuality has approached the 
state of responsibility by reason of growth ; it cannot recede from 
it. ; 

Where a child fears not the consequences of his med- 
dling with a sharp knife ina rash and careless manner, an 
adult is extremely cautious about it, and uses the best possi- 
ble care in handling it. Where an ordinary person sees 
nothing but a pleasant white powder in arsenic and is ready 
to use it for any purpose whatsoever, the medical man sees 
in it the deadly poison, and takes the utmost care in dealing 
with it. In the same way, where an ordinary man looks upon 
a particular thing or event as being the most trifling and 
indifferent, the occultist views it with the utmost gravity, 
and watches its progress with the profoundest interest. For 
he sees, hears and understands things which are beyond 
the perception of an ordinary man ; and therefore becomes 
impressed with a graver sense of responsibility than all 
other persons. Hence it is said that even a little attention to 
occultism produces a great Karmic result. Indeed it be- 
hoves an occultist to behave more prudently than ordinary 
people, in the same way ds the latter are under obligation to 
behave themselves more cautiously than children, or lunatics. 


Section ILL, Clause 7. 


He who would escape from the bondage of Karma must raise 


his individuality out of the shadow into the shine > must so ele- 


vate his existence that these threads do not come in contact with 


soiling substances, do not become so attached as to be pulled 
away. He simply lifts himself out of the region in which Karma 
operates. He does not leave the existence which he is experienc- 
ing because of that. The ground may be rough and dirty, or 
Sull of rich flowers whose bollen stains, and of sweet substances 


that cling and become attachments—but overhead there ts al- 
ways the free shy. 


a thousand weeds, and among them the giant. Desire lo sow 
no seed for your own harvesting y desire only to sow that seed 
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the fruit of which shall feed the world. You are a part of the 
world; in giving it food you Seed yourself. Vet in even this 
thought there lurks a great danger which starts forward and 
Jaces the disciple, who has Sor long thought himself working for 
good, while in his inmost soul he has percetved only evil ; that 
75, he has thought himself to be intending great.benefit to the 
world, while all the time he has unconsciously embraced the 
thought of Karma, and the great benefit he works for is for 
himself. A manmay refuse to allow himself to think of reward. 
But in that very vefusal ts seen the fact that reward is desired. 
And it is useless for the disciple to strive to learn by means of 
checking himself. The soul must be unfettered, the desires free. 
But until they are fixed only on that state wherein there ts 
neither reward nor punishment, good nor evil, it is in vain that 
he endeavours. He may seem to make great progress, but 
some day he will come face to fuce with his own soul, and will 
recognise thal when he came to the tree of knowledge he chose 
the bitter fruit and not the sweet; and then the veil will Sali 
utterly, and he will give up his freedom and become a slave of 
desire. 

Therefore be warned, you who are but turn ing towards the 
life of occultism. Learn now that there is no cure Jor desire, no 
cure for the love of reward, no cure for the misery of longing, 
save in the fixing of the sight and hearing upon that which is 
invisible and soundless. Begin even now to practise tt, and so 
a thousand serpents will be kept from your path. Live in the 
eternal. ee 
These observations are calculated to warn the pilgrim of 
the dangers which are likely to beset him on his path, and to 


instruct him how to behave himself in every respect. They 


are plain enough in themselves, and the reader who has 
mastered the preceding rules will find it easy enough to under- 
stand them. 

Section IIT, Clause 8. 

The operations of the actual laws of Karma are not to be 
studied until the disciple has reached the point at which they no 
longer affect himself, The initiate has a right to demand the 
secrets of nature and to know the rules which govern human life. 
He obtains this right by having escaped from the limits of 
nature and by having freed himself from the rules which govern 
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human life. He has become a recognised portion of the divine 
element, and isno longer affected by that which is temporary. 
He then obtains the knowledge of the laws which govern tem- 
porary conditions. Therefore you who desire to understand the 
laws of Karma, attempt first to free yourself from these laws ; 
and this can only be done by fixing your attention on that which 
zs unaffected by those laws. 


The laws of Karma have reference solely to actions par- 
taking of the qualities of nature (Prakriti), whose secrets 
none but an Initiate has the right to demand and learn ; for 
he alone can be said to have freed himself from the bonds of 
nature, and therefore to be able to unravel its mysteries. The 
text consequently advises those who desire to understand 
the laws of Karma to prepare themselves for the task by first 
getting rid of worldly concerns, and fixing their undivided 
attention upon that which is unaffected by the laws and bonds 
of Karma, namely, the Eternal Saz. For, ‘“as here on earth, 
whatever has been acquired by exertion perishes, so perishes 
all that is acquired for the next world by sacrifices and other 


. good actions performed on earth ; for there is no freedom in 
Be 


any world for those that depart from hence without having 
discovered ‚the self” (Chhändogya Upanishad VII. i. 6). 
But it is not meant by this that those who desire to attain 


the Supreme should necessarily desert their homestead and all 
its belongings, and lead a forest life. What is required is that 
one should perform his allotted function, quite unmindful of 
its consequences ; practice virtue and piety for their own sake, 
without a g rain of sel selfish motive and without the least expec- 
tation of reward ; and direct his inmost thoughts to the con- 
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templation and attainment of the Supreme. This is all and 


nothing more is needed, for, in the words of the author of 
_ the Mahabharata, “ What need has a self-controlled man of 


the forest ; and of what use is the forest to an uncontrolled 
man? Wherever a self-controlled man dwells that isa forest 5 
thatis a hermitage” (S’änti Parva). And, ‘“No evil stain 
clings to him, who knows Sat, the Eternal Truth, although 
he may be living in the world, even as the water does not 
cling to a Jotus-leaf, although it is constantly in the water” 
(Chhândogya Upanishad IV. hie Ze 
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EPILOGUE. 

Readers, | have now arrived at the end ofthe Treatise, 
“Light on the Path” ; but certainly not at the end of the 
subject, of which it treats, —a task which for me is simply 
impracticable, and which I never presumed to accomplish. 
The subject is as profoundly mysterious as it is sublimely 
sacred. It is a science transcending every other science ; 
the only science which serves man beyond this flitting present ; 
yea, the science of the Soul, the Eternal, Absolute Soul. 

In concluding these annotations I would invite the atten- 
tion of my readers to another work by the author of “ Light 
on the Path”—“ The Idyll of the White Lotus.” These two 
books, have, in my opinion, so close a relation that the study 
of one cannot be complete without that of the other. 

The ‘Idyll of the White Lotus” embodies what in its 
Preface is aptly called the ‘ Tragedy of the Soul. It ıs “a 
story which has been told in all ages and among all people.’ 
“ Attracted by desire, the ruling element in the lower nature 
of man, it stoops to sin, brought to itself by suffering, it 

. turns for help to the redeeming spirit within ; and in the final 
sacrifice achieves its apotheosis and sheds a blessing on man- 
kind.” “Light on the Path” gives us, as we have seen, 
rules whereby this tragedy of the soul may be averted, 2. e., 
shows us a method by following which we considerably short- 
en our soul's suffering and attain a more speedy union with 

‘the spirit within. 

In Book 11, ch. 8 of the “Idyll” three Truths are mention- 
ed, and these it is stated are “absolute and cannot be lost” ; 
while this book (in Sections 1, 2 and 3 respectively) prescribes 
the infallible method by which those three eternal Truths can 
be realized—as the reader will clearly see from the follow- 
ing explanations. The first Truth declared in the “ Idyll" is : 
“The soul of man is immortal; and its future is the future 
of a thing whose growth and splendour has no limit” ; 
and the first Section in the present Treatise has likewise re- 
ference to the individual soul; it teaches that the soul is a 
reality and immortal, while the body perishes and is im- 
mortal; and it gives the rules as to what is to be 


desired and what is to be avoided by one who is desirous © 
‘< 
of- finding and recognizing his soul. Then the second 
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Truth inculeated in the ‘Idyll’ is: “The principle which 
gives life dwells in us, and without us, is undying and eter- 


` nally beneficent, is not lieard, or seen, or smelt, but is per- 


ceived by the man who desires perception” ;--while the 
second Section of the present Treatise lays down the means 
of perceiving this Supreme Soul, as the highest and ultimate 
end of man. And then the third Truth enunciated in the 
“Idyll” is that: “ Each man is his own absolute lawgiver, 


the dispenser of glory or gloom to himself; the decreer of 
> his life, his reward, his punishment” ; while the third Sec- 


tion of the present Treatise, entitled ‘* Karma; ” cony eys exact- 
ly the very same idea ; and explains how Karma is generated 
and how it is annihilated ;—as the best means of establishing: 
a link between the object of the rst Truth and that of the 
we Truth, which, in other words, means the attainment of 
PE oksha; the final beatitude. 

And, thirdly, the “ Idyll” is the book of the Path; and 
this book is the book of Light on the Path. The path is the 
path of Devas (Gods) ; the path that leads to Brahman ; the 
path whence no devoted pilgrim returns to the condition of 
the misery of death and birth Chhandogya Upanishad IV. 
xv. 6). And the Light is that which discloses what was 
hitherto hidden from our view owing to our ignorance ; the 
highest light; the light of lights, which shines above the 
en: ; higher than ev erything in the highest worlds, beyond 
which there is nothing else (Zoid. III. xiii. 5). 

Travelling on the Path, thus illumined, the devoted 
pilgrim beholds the indisier al Soul, and through it, the 
“Supreme; and then the bonds of his heart are Den all 
his douhts vé anish; and the whole effect of his Karma is 
abaiiilated (Mundaka Upanishad I. iii, 8). : 

. In the words of the Taittirivopanished : May both the 

TORR and the disciple be glorious ; May our study be glori- 


ous; and may we not encounter any obstacles. Om! 
Re Peace! Peace! Peace I 
né: 


